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Arr. XXVII.—THE MISSION OF ART. 


Tue master-piece of one of our true Poets was read in 
the hearing of a man eminent in the scientific world, who, 
being asked his opinion of its merit, replied, “It may be 
very beautiful, but what does it amount to?” The atten- 
tion of a distinguished Mathematician was called to one 
of the best productions of a renowned Artist, who, on being 

, asked his estimation of its quality, replied, “It is, perhaps, 
well enough, but what does it demonstrate ?” 

Such replies send almost a death-chill through the 
nerves of those whose susceptible and impressible natures 
kindle with new life and glow with more ecstatic emotions, 
on examining the manifestations of genius, to which we 
have referred. They would shiver in the presence of the 
Mathematician, the Chemist, or the Astronomer—the whole 
of whose active mentality is engrossed in their respec- 
tive studies—as in a cold atmosphere ; and, on the other 
hand, these devotees of Science, doubtless, regard their 
friends who so admire the purely Beautiful, as somewhat 
trivial, or, perhaps, what they would call effeminate, in 
exhibiting such enthusiasm of pleasure from such, to them, 
trifling causes. But, while the lovers of the Beautiful are 
thus regarded by those so thoroughly attached to what are 
termed the substantialities of the universe of Thought, 
doubtless they are equally deficient in appreciation of the 
developments of scientific research. Thus we have a 
poet-friend, passionately fond of the imaginative and fan- 
ciful, who cannot endure attention to the investigations of 
the philosopher, or the discoveries of the scientific inquirer. 
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The greatest punishment that could be inflicted upon indi- 
viduals of this class, would seem to be, even a short con- 
finement in some laboratory, or cabinet of science, with 
the privilege of seeking relief in examining some philo- 
sophical disquisition. 

hat is the cause of this difference in the mental pro- 
clivities of individuals, is an important inquiry. 

From what has been said, the reader is probably im- 
pressed with the fact, that there is a variety of elements 
in the mental constitution of man. One individual will 
stand before the mighty Niagara as though he were in 
the presence of the Infinite, listening to His voice and 
beholding the manifestation of His power ;—while another 
will be surprised at this self-annihilation and soul-exalta- 
tion, and regard only the economical purposes to which 
such a “rush of waters” might be applied. All have heard 
of a visit to the Falls, by a poet and a tailor; the former 
of whom, while he contemplated the scene and permitted 
the spirit of its mightiness to seize upon his soul, could not 
avoid the exclamation, “God of grandeur! what magnifi- 
cence!” while the soul of the latter was unable to com- 
pass, or even to get hold of the vastness before him, and 
turned away with the reflection, that great facilities were 
here afforded for spunging cloth. Follow that trio of indi- 
viduals, as they ascend the rugged mountain :—one climbs 
the wearisome way uninterested by any thing presented 
to his view, and thinks of nothing but the weight of toil 
beneath which he is almost ready to sink ;—another seems 
regardless of the difficulties of the ascent, and his counte- 
nance shows that there is a charm in the prospect that 
grows upon his view, and that the mind as well as the 
eye perceives something in the outspreading glory of Cre- 
ative Power; that the spirit of the beholder is in harmony 
with the spirit of the scene, and that the uplifting power 
of the beauty and grandeur around is not unfelt ;—while 
the third individual is deeply absorbed in investigating at 
his feet, the character of the rocks that meet his view, and 
the appearance of the strata that rise one above another in 
his ascent towards the summit. The first of these individ- 
uals is of a dull, unimpressible nature, the second is a poet, 
or artist, while the third is a geologist, anxious to bring 
back some trophy to his favorite science. 

Without pursuing the illustration farther, it is sufficient 
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to acknowledge the various faculties and susceptibilities 
of the mind, and the different modes in which they are 
manifested. Our mental constitution is usually spoken of 
as divided into two great departments—the intellectual, 
and the moral, or spiritual. The mind may be compared 
to an edifice, of magnificent proportions, perfect in its 
architecture, grand in its structure, finished within and 
without, according to the suggestions of true taste, and 
furnished with every thing that can gratify a faculty of the 
intellect, please the fancy, excite a feeling or inspire an 
emotion of our purer nature. The naked structure, with 
its ungarnished halls and apartments, may be considered 
a material correspondence representing the intellectual 
department of the mind; while the exquisite finish and 
embellishments they bear, may represent the more spiritual 
portion of our mental constitution. The former appeal to 
the intellect, which embodies the stern realities of our 
being—the cold externals of our existence ; the latter strike 
inwardly, penetrate the holy of holies of the mind, and 
tell us wherein dwell the charm, the light and beauty, the 
enthusiasm of life. 

Perhaps the elements of the mind are manifested in as 
many different degrees as there are individuals. With 
some, one faculty appears so predominant, and exerts such 
a sovereignty over the whole conduct, as to almost induce 
the hasty conclusion, that they are destitute of certain ele- 
ments which are exhibited in the lives of others. The 
mass of mankind are so destitute of appreciation of the 
Beautiful, the Grand, and whatsoever constitutes the 
potent eloquence of Nature, as to place no value upon. 
any thing which will not feed. or clothe their material or- 
ganism; and perhaps no individual can be found enjoying 
the full development of every faculty. Nevertheless, there 
is abundant evidence in the conduct of men, and in the 
world about us, that every individual possesses every ele- 
ee every faculty that is manifested by any human 

ing. . 

The reason of such disparities in the outward exhibition. 
of the interior constitution, may be found in. the diversity 
of influences amid which the soul is educated. Such fac- 
ulties are called into action as are appealed to by the dis- 
ciplinary agents that surround us in early life. Thus the 
mind receives its quality and direction,—the conduct and 
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happiness of our lives depending upon the powers which 
assume the dominion of our being. This rule is universal, 
paws those cases where the original strength of cer- 
tain faculties is sufficient to controul the disciplinary influ- 
ences, and make circumstances bend to their will. 

Hence, we can account, to a great extent, for the ine- 
qualities of mental manifestation that characterize the 
race. One is reared amid pleasant scenes, the spirit of 
which pervades his mind, and even infuses into the 
countenance an agreeable expression, and tunes to pleas- 
ing melody the voice. Another is educated midst ugliness 
and deformity, and wears in his nature their impress. Be- 
hold that family of children, around whom neatness and 
pleasantness reign ; kindness and love preside in their pa- 
ternal home—the luxuriance of Nature is around them, 
and flowers bloom in all their loveliness, to impart their 
sweetness to the young and uncorrupted spirit. These 
children grow to maturity the models of moral excellence 
as well as physical beauty. Observe that child, as it 
plucks a flower,—how pleasant the expression of counte- 
nance that indicates the harmony of the tender soul with 
the innocence emblemed by the beautiful object that seems 
to reciprocate the smile of its little admirer! Now.observe 
the same child, as it gazes upon a disagreeable and ugly 
object—how emphatically is the spirit of ugliness written 
in the contortions of countenance that are excited by the 
unpleasant view! Who will say, that the scenes amid 
which we are educated have not much to do in modeling 
the countenance, as well as moulding the mind ! 

Advancing a step farther in the inquiry, | hold, that the 
qualities of the mind of any particular individual will be 
found, as a general rule, indicative of the character of the 
external scenery, as welj as the moral influences which 
have surrounded him. Externals call forth the internals, 
because they constitute the food of the mind; and as is 
the nourishment, so is the strength and vigour imparted. 

Another point, which I must insist upon, in this con- 
nection, is, that a truly upright being is not solely and 
purely intellectual, neither is he solely and purely spiritu- 
al; but to constitute a person of perfect virtue, all the 
faculties of the mind, both intellectual and moral, must be 
harmoniously and fully developed. A purely intellectual 
person may see the true relations which he sustains to his 
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fellows and to God, but he is deficient in moral enthusi- 
asm, or momentum, which urges on to goodness. So, also, 
an individual may be a moral hero, as far as the light 
shines upon his pathway; but being deficient in the de- 
velopment of the understanding, he spans not the whole 
sphere of his duty. For this requisite development, how 
admirably are all things in Nature arranged! Boundless 
is the range of thought and inquiry, for calling forth the 
full strength of the intellect. The field is open, from the 
minutest atom that floats in the sunbeam, up and onward 
to the philosophy of life, and the real connection of God 
with the material Universe. Not less infinite is the field, 
nor endless the lessons which are calculated to elevate, 
strengthen, refine and purify the spiritual portion of our 
mental constitution. To this end, we have the whole 
range of Beauty, which is coextensive with creation; and 
of Grandeur, the loftiest example of which is the Universe 
itself. Beauty! Where in Nature is the beginning or the 
end of thy dominion! What mountain range bounds her 
sway, or what desert waste intercepts her charms! The 
skies are, always overhead, and the stars seem most bright, 
beautiful and gorgeous, where the earth is most sterile. 
Who does not acknowledge the dominion of Beauty, and 
feel in his soul the charm, the glow, the rapture of her 
power! Whether we rise in the morning, when the East 
is radiant with golden glory, and every dew-drop on plain 
and hill mirrors the orb of day, and the carols of joy are 
heard in the grove; whether we look forth at noon, when 
the flowers are sweetest and the foliage the brightest; 
whether we partake the spirit of the eve, when all Nature, 
in quietude and silence, seems united in a fervent orison 
to her God, or whether we protract our vigils to the sol- 
emn midnight hour, when the hosts of the sky seem joined 
in holy communion—still the empire of Beauty is supreme, 
and her spirit all-pervading and omnipotent. 

Virtue receives its life from the ministry of Beauty. 
Who feels stronger in the might of goodness, than when 
surrounded by the immaculate loveliness of Nature! 
When mingling with the motley world of men, where 
corruption and purity, vice and virtue seem commingled 
in almost undistinguishable unity, we cannot well avoid 
feeling a tumult in our minds, and sharing the spirit about 
us. Some, who are crossed in their intercourse with oth- 
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ers, and almost feel themselves, when under the influence 
of excited passions, outlawed and exiled from the realm 
of Virtue, are conscious of a revolution in their natures 
when they enter the dominion of the Beautiful. O Music 
of Nature! who is charmed with thy melody, while the 
genius of Evil has controul of his heart! O Flowers! 
who can relish thy fragrance, and rejoice in thy inappre- 
ciable excellencies, while the spirit of Hate has dominion 
of the soul! O, all ye sublime goings-forth of the glory 
and majesty of God! who can feel and enjoy thee so well 
as he who knows most of his Father in heaven! 

Tell me not, then, that a cultivation of taste, apprecia- 
tion and love for the Beautiful and Grand, is not the in- 
dispensible handmaid of Goodness and Happiness. It 
calls into action the faculties of the spirit, that garnish and 
beautify the achievements of the intellect. It arouses the 
latent consciousness of the soul, and makes it feel its death- 
less existence. It renders the mind more and’ more su- 
preme, and opens to its perceptions things which “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard.” In short, in connection 
with intellectual development, it enables the divinity of 
our nature to be the sovereign of our being, and lifts the 
mind above the power of Wrong. 

But what of the Mission of Art? What is her office 
but to bring from the storehouse of the Beautiful and 
Grand “things new and old,” and bring our minds into a 
closer union with their all-pervading excellence. With- 
drawn as we are, much of the time, from the kind minis- 
try of Nature, we cannot too highly value that gift of 
Genius which dignifies our very closets with the faithful 
portrait of her beauty and grandeur. Thus, we can be in 
continual contact with the up-lifting influences of the Uni- 
verse, and the growth of our spiritual being is made a 
constant enjoyment. Distant realities are brought before 
us at our very homes, and ideals of perfection, after which 
the soul is constantly reaching, enable us the easier to 
ascend her elevation. 

Thus, the application of what I have said to the subject 
in hand is seen, and much of the importance and mission 
of Art, in the culture and development of Mind, and in 
hastening the consummation of our destiny, is already 
hinted. 


But perhaps I have advanced to a point that requires 
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an explanation of the sense in which the term Art is here 
used. Ido not use it in its general sense, as contradistin- 
guished from Science, but in that signfication in which it 
is the exponent or representative of the beautiful and em- 
phatie in Nature. Neither do I occupy this extensive 
range; for, Art, thus defined, includes Poetry, Eloquence, 
Music, Sculpture and Painting. We speak only of Sculp- 
ture and Painting, as they constitute, in reality, but one 
branch of the great subject. 

Man, when not too much perverted, is a lover of Na- 
ture. This love is implanted in the heart, as the seal of 
the relationship of Humanity to God. All Nature is the 
witness—the interpreter of the Most High to man; and 
Love directs his attention to the glowing revelations of the 
Author of ali things, and impels him to enjoy their life- 
giving and soul-uplifting spirit. Hence, the sense of the 
Beautiful, Sublime, and Grand, is an element of Human 
Nature. From this spring the Arts, of which we speak— 
whieh are but an effort to copy those objects which are so 
delightful to the view, filling the soul with such agreeable 
rapture. Those in whom this sense is strong, desire to 
delineate the Beautiful in all its minutia; for they observe 
that the depths of Beauty are fathomless; and the more it 
is contemplated, the more of her power is revealed. Hence 
the painter seizes his pallet, and attempts to throw upon 
canvass the representation of that, in the contemplation of 
which he so much rejoices, that in his retreat he may still 
have the object before him. The sculptor, also, delighted 
with certain figures that meet his view, seizes his chisel, 
and presents the object bodily, with every minutia of form 
and feature. Such is the origin of Les Beaux Arts, the 
spontaneous forth-going of the human soul. 

To be more definite concerning the Mission of Art, I will 
claim, first, that her office is to bring us into communion 
with the Beautiful, and thence advance us to a knowledge 
and adoration of the Good. Could every individual be 
born and nurtured amid the fair and the lovely, the great 
value of the Fine Arts might not so emphatically strike 
our attention. But society is such, and the mass of man- 
kind are born into the world under such circumstances as 
to be shut out from the holy influence of Nature’s spiritual 
teachings during that most important period of life when 
the qualities of the mind are fixed, and the man endowed. 
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To repair, in part, this loss, the Artist proposes to give 
instruction to our youth, unmixed with errour, or any un- 
happy influence. He asks them not to listen to the con- 
ceits of the dogmatical theorist, who, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of his own mental inharmony, was unfitted for the 
perception of Truth, but presents them with a copy of 
some beautiful object in Nature, which cannot fail to at- 
tract their delighted gaze, to elevate and refine their young 
spirits. He asks them not to bow before an altar erected 
with human hands, but to kneel with him in the sanctuary 
of Nature, where all things whisper, in the sweetest music, 
peace, harmony and love. Thus he proposes to bring the 
enjoyment and instruction of the Beautiful within the 
reach of all; and would the people permit him to do so, 
a most important acquisition would be made in the cause 
of Truth, and moral, as well as intellectual Progress. 

It is said, that the infant Napoleon was deeply interest- 
ed in the painting of a battle scene that hung upon the 
wall of his parental home; so much so, that his earliest 
inquiries were for its explanation. How much this speci- 
men of Art had to do with the formation of the mightiest 
military hero the world ever saw, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. This was not a representation of the pure in Na- 
ture, but of the destructive propensity of perverted mind. 
Had the painting been of a different character, perhaps a 
moral hero would have blessed the earth with his minis- 
trations of love. It is known, that the Catholics are fond 
of looking upon the paintings of the Virgin Mary, and 
other holy personages: what would we presume to be the 
effects of this admiration, especially upon the most de- 
vout—those who are so situated as to be in the almost 
constant presence of these things of beauty? Nicolai, the 
traveler, i answered, by saying, that he saw the most 
divinely beautiful countenances among women who were 
most devout. 

“It may not be unimportant to observe, that the calm 
contemplation of loveliness, where affection blends with 
adoration, as in the pictures of the blessed Virgin, seems 
to act most powerfully in tranquilising and exalting the 
faculties of those who thus sympathetically worship a 
painting. Doubtless, the apprehension of spiritual truth 
being absolute, the reflex of the Divine Mind would pos- 
sess the mind with a more heavenly idea, and correspond- 
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ingly transform the whole being, provided the soul be thus 
engaged while the living frame retains the plastic power 
peculiar to the period of growth.” * 

The Beautiful always appeals to the nobler faculties of 
the mind, and hence, by their development, brings us 
nearer to the True and the Good. 

I might be questioned here, and asked to draw a paral- 
lel between the character of the Greeks and the Romans, 
the former having been the worshipers of the Beautiful, 
while the latter were devoted solely to what is commonly 
called the Useful. Where is seen the great benefit of the 
Arts to the Grecians, who carried them to a point of per- 
fection which has not since been attained ? 

Greece was the mother of the Fine Arts. From the 
rudest beginnings her Artists carried their delineations to 
such a point of exactitude, as to make the beholder fee! 
the Presence of the Natural—yea, even to cause the delu- 
sion that substitutes the substance for the shadow. A- 
taste for the Arts was deeply fixed in every acknowledged 
Grecian ; so much so, that a large portion of his happiness 
seemed to be derived from the study and admiration of the 
Beautiful. They encouraged the emulation of their Artists, 
participated in their triumphs, and shouted at their suc- 
cess, 

The question arising here is, if the morale of the cultiva- 
tion of the Beautiful, which is the province of Art, be such 
as | have claimed in the foregoing pages, and if the Greeks 
were such worshipers of Art, why, if there be, as all must 
admit, conservative powers in Human Nature, were they 
not so developed as to defend that interesting people from 
the inundation of vice, and that classic land from the deso- 
lating footsteps of the foe? Why did virtue degenerate 
into a total corruption of manners, and the people lose 
their self-respect, their courage, and their energy? Why 
could not the eloquence of Demosthenes find a response in 
the Grecian heart, and secure the salvation of his country ? 
—ah! why did the orator himself yield, at last, to the se- 
ductions of the insidious foe, who had been the object of 
his rankest invective? To fully answer these questions 
poss lead into a wide field, but some things can be briefly 
stated. 


* The Body and the Mind, (page 86,) by George Moore, M.D. 1847. 
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In contrasting the Grecians with the Romans, we find a 
great difference in the characters of these people; but it 
is questionable, which is the truest and most permanent 
character. Both nations developed a splendid growth, 
flourished for a brief period in heroism and glory, and at 
last descended to an infamous grave. The respective dis- 
cipline of these people, their educational appliances, were 
vastly different. The Romans aimed at utitrry—in the 
sense in which that term is usually understood. Their 
education was thoroughly practical, in the sense in which 
that term is commonly used. “With the Greeks, music 
was so important a branch, that it embraced all others: 
and, with them, music led to the development of a world 
of ideas of beauty and taste. But the Romans cultivated 
chiefly the understanding. In their objects of instruction 
they aimed more at actual life—at the wants of the citi- 
zens, and of the State. * * * The Greeks regarded 
geometry as the stepping-stone to philosophy. The Ro- 
mans esteemed it for purposes of measurement. With the 
Romans, reading, writing, and reckoning, were the three 
chief branches, because they were the most useful. The 
Greeks thought that all knowledge is desirable, and aimed 
not at utility only, but at nature and truth. Among the 
Greeks, development was the prominent idea; among the 
Romans, instruction. The Fine Arts were cultivated with 
ardour by the Greeks, and esteemed above all else. But 
the Romans asked, first, what is useful, and afterwards, or 
not at all, what is beautiful? * * * Another feature 
of the Roman education, which distinguished it from that 
of the Greeks, is, that its prevailing character was not in- 
tellectual, but moral. The Athenians cultivated the intel- 
lect; the Romans, the affections. We have said, indeed, 
that Athenians aimed, in their education, at the develop- 
ment of all the powers of the man. And so they did. 
But the actual result of their system was a high state of 
intellectual cultivation, and a taste of the most exquisite 
refinement, while the moral sense was blunted by vice.” * 

There were both conservative and destructive principles 
in each of these systems of education, though of a different 


character. The same errours that caused the downfall of 


one of these nations were not the causes of the degeneracy 


* American Biblical Repository, July, 1842. 
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of the other; and, on the other hand, the same influences 
which prolonged the existence of one, were not the con- 
servative power of the other. For instance, the virtue of 
every people depends much upon the position which the 
females occupy. 

“Among the Orientals and the Greeks, education was 
wholly engrossed by the men. The mind of woman (with 
the singular exception of the courtesans) was not cultiva- 
ted, and, of course, she was not fitted to exert an extensive 
influence in education. At Rome, the prominence of wo- 
man was a new development in the history of humanity. 
Numa, by his institutions, elevated the wife to the esteem 
and confidence of her husband. She received the keys at 
marriage, and was expected to share in the work of edu- 
cation. In Greece, maternal responsibility ceased when 
the boy, at the age of seven, was withdrawn from the fe- 
male supervision, and committed to the charge of teachers. 
From this time the mother was not allowed to inflict a 
blow upon her son. Even at Athens, in the midst of all 
the cultivation and refinement that prevailed, the women 
were far from being qualified for the business of instruc- 
tion. Shut up in the female apartments, and watched 
with oriental jealousy, they spent their time in decorating 
their persons, or overseeing household affairs. But at 
Rome, woman moved in a higher sphere, and exerted a 
far nobler influence. Antiquity has transmitted to us no 
more beautiful conception than that of a Roman matron 
training up her children. The lofty virtue which the Ro- 
man institutions cherished, never appeared more charming 
than when, softened by the tenderness of maternal affec- 
tion, and surrounded by the attractions of female beauty, 
it was occupied in the important work of moulding the 
youthful mind.” * * * Cicero says: “Each one’s son, 
born of a virtuous wife, was educated, not in the hut of 
a bought nurse, but in the lap and bosom of his mother, 
whose especial praise it was, to manage the family and 
be devoted to her children.” * * * Plutarch says, that 
though the Gracchi had more natural advantages than any 
other men in Rome, yet they owed more to their mother 
than to nature: and Cicero tells us, that Gracchus was 
instructed from his boyhood by his mother Cornelia, and 
by her direction taught the Greek language. Greece 
never produced such matrons as the Cornelias, the Aure- 
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lias, and Atias, of Rome. At Sparta, the women, by the 
institutions of Lycurgus, were removed from their proper 
sphere, and inspired with a masculine spirit, which, al- 
though it maintained a race of heroes, was, nevertheless, 
unnatural and unlovely. Their judgment was sharpened, 
and their views elevated, but all the softer and gentler af- 
fections of the sex were crushed by the absorbing spirit of 
nationality. But at Rome, feeling was cherished ; the nat- 
ural and beautiful emotions of the heart were not blighted, 
and there woman appeared in her native dignity and 
grace. The Spartan mothers taught their sons how to 
die; the Roman, how to live and die too.” * 

We thus discover, in the condition of the women at 
Rome, a conservative principle, which gave life to her 
virtue, and security to the nation. On the contrary, the 
condition of women in Greece was destructive to the affec- 
tions and, consequently, the virtues of her people. But to 
compensate, in part, for this destructive feature in the 
social system of the Greeks, they were imbued with an 
ardent love of the Beautiful. This feature, as much as 
any other, distinguished the Grecian character. 

“The idea of beauty pervaded the national mind, and 
spread itself through every portion of society. It guided 
every thought and motion, and gave form and color to 
every production. The Graces reigned at Greece with 
undisputed sway, and Jupiter himself inspired his wor- 
shipers, not so much with fear by the thunder which he 
bore, as with love and admiration by the mingled beauty 
and grandeur of his form, and the severe and awful majes- 
ty that sat upon his brow. This characteristic of the 
Greeks developed itself in a thousand ways, but in none 
more strikingly than in their conceptions of the gods. In 
the ideas of their divinities, which were embodied and 
expressed by painting and sculpture, is grouped together 
a collection of beauties, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
which the modern world has laboured in vain to equal. 
In the mythology of the Greeks, in the fables which ob- 
tained currency in the heroic age, and even in their early 
history, we see the most conclusive proofs, that a love ol 
Beauty was a national characteristic. That a beautiful 
body is the external form in which a beautiful and noble 


* American Biblical Repository. 
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spirit dwells, was the common belief of the Greeks. On 
the other hana, between deformity and vice, there is, it 
seemed to them, a natural connection. The bad qualities 
of Thersites, Homer clothes with amisshapen and ugly body. 
The fascinations of beauty originated the Trojan war; the 
goddesses strove for the prize of beauty; if the gods de- 
scended from heaven to visit men, it was beauty that 
brought them down ; and when mortals were seized and 
carried to Olympus, beauty was the quality which secured 
them their pre-eminence. If Jupiter, in the councils of 
the gods, was proud, haughty and inexorable, the charms 
of beauty had power to soften his severity, and render 
him placable and mild. It was not the virtuous only, but 
the beautiful, that were admitted to the favor of the gods. 
If heaven was in commotion, and Olympus was shaken to 
its centre, it was some beauty, either present or absent, 
that produced the tumult.” * 

Thus we discover a strong conservative principle in the 
educational system of the Greeks, which the Romans did 
not possess. The love of Art, and, consequently, the 
Beautiful, | have contended, is one of the strongest im- 
pulses to the adoration of the True and the Good. But 
its humanising and elevating agency was sadly counter- 
acted by many degrading and brutalising influences. The 
insatiable thirst for military glory and national aggran- 
disement, was hostile to the development of the interior 
soul, and paralysed, to a great extent, the power of Truth 
upon the mind. So, also, with the institution of Slavery, 
which they maintained. No people can make any per- 
manent advance, or avoid final retrogradation, while they 
trample on the rights of a portion of their fellow beings, 
and attempt to exalt themselves upon the ruin of others. 
The slaves vastly outnumbered the freemen of Greece, 
and the masters had absolute controul over the lives of 
those they treated as human cattle. During the Pelopon- 
nessian war, great danger was apprehended at Sparta, 
from the numerous body of disaffected slaves. Accordingly, 
proclamation was made, commanding them to select 2000 
of the bravest among them, who deserved the crown of 
Liberty. This called forth the boldest spirits among the 
slaves from whom the danger was apprehended, and in- 


* Biblical Repository. 
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stead of receiving the proffered boon, they were most bar- 
barously butchered. Who will contend, that a nation can 
long survive under such a spirit as this? 

We have mentioned these things to show, that though 
the Grecians declined and fell, it furnishes no argument 
against the claim of Art, as the nurturer and conservator 
of a people’s virtue. The devastation of that beautiful 
land was owing to destructive causes which were beyond 
the power of Art to overrule. Moreover, their love of the 
Beautiful was carried to extremes; so much so, that in- 
fants of deformed and weak constitutions were pitilessly 
exposed to death. Their beautiful children alone could 
grow to manhood. This was another cause of Grecian 
degradation. Besides, Art was greatly perverted, and 
made subsidiary to the development of Grecian destructive- 
ness. Their military heroes were made to live in statuary, 
whose exquisite sculpture attracted the admiration of the 
people, reminded them of daring deeds in the field, and 
thus kept alive the blood-thirsty spirit of the Grecians. 
This is not a permanent spirit, and is, moreover, hostile 
to the cultivation of the true Divinity of Human Nature, 
which alone is permanent. 

We are apt to consider the Fine Arts as mere elegan- 
cies, as constituting no part of the really Useful. An un- 
founded distinction is made between the Useful and the 
Beautiful ; as though that which excites pleasurable emo- 
tions, strengthens the affections, enlivens the fancy, refines 
the manners, and, in short, makes manifest the Divinity of 
our Nature, were not as really useful as that which feeds and 
clothes the body. If we would be merely animal and not 
human, or merely intellectual and not spiritual, we should 
insist upon the distinction of which we speak, and look 
upon Poetry, Music, and the Arts, as interlopers, diverting 
the attention of the people from their true interests, and 
luring them into the unreal and unsubstantial. But if we 
would be morally good, as well as intellectually great—if 
we would live in a boundless range of enjoyment, having 
fresh resources constantly at command, then we would 
abolish this distinction between the Useful and the Beau- 
tiful. 

The extent to which the Arts are cultivated, shows the 
degree of politeness and mental refinement that distinguish 
a people. 
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« Nor does the cultivation of the Aris less evince the politeness 
than the humanity of a nation. Virgil here supports the assertion. 
Fearing the temper of the inhabitants, on his landing in Africa, 
Aneas no sooner beholds the paintings on the walls of their temple, 
than, secure of a hospitable reception, he exclaims, in transport, 


*Here others’ ills are felt ; the wretched here 
Are sure to meet the tribute of a tear :— 
Vain are our fears!’ 


Of course, the virtue of a thing consists in its proper application. 
Conceiving that painting greatly influenced the passions, the Athe- 
nians passed a law, that none but men of liberal birth should prac- 
tice the Art. * * * Quintilian calls a picture ‘a silent and 
uniform address, which penetrates so deeply into the moral affec- 
tions, that it seems often to exceed even the powers of eloquence.’ 
Cicero, too, speaks of it in conjunction with his favorite art. We 
hear of Alexander’s remorse having been deeply agitated on be- 
holding a picture of Palamedes betrayed to death by his friends; 
bringing to mind his treatment of Aristonicus. The firmness with 
which Portia encountered the real misery of being separated from 
Brutus, yielded under the effect of a picture representing the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache. That painting may have a pow- 
erful effect upon our feelings, it were, indeed, absurd todeny. The 
action is not so immediate as that of poetry, but the sentiment of a 
picture, when once imbibed, is the more likely to prove perpetual, 
supported as it is by the charms of color, the eloquence of form, 
and the graces of design. ‘The influential property in any agent, 
material or moral, being allowed, it is the business of philosophy 
\o apply its action, in a manner the most advantageous to the cause 
of physical or ethical good. How measureless is the debt acknowl- 
edged by society as due to those scientific professors, who have 
subdued to their government the gigantic power of steam, and ren- 
dered it the most active promoter of commerce and convenience! 
So the influence possessed by the imitative arts upon the feelings 
of a people, might surely receive from philosophy such a direction 
as would render it a powerful stimulus to the practice of moral he- 
roism, and a Certain eradicator of mental vulgarity and sensual 
grossness.”’ 

“Rome, at one time, abounded in triumphal arches. A proces- 
sion of chained captives was her delight; to perpetuate their humil- 
iation, her chief pride. Not so with Greece. Superior in human- 
ity as in the Arts, she could fight and conquer; but scorned the 
erection of any durable trophies to commemorate her deeds of 
blood. Her trophies were of wood, and she prohibited their re- 
newal after decay, wisely desiring that all feelings of dissension 
between the conquered and herself might as rapidly disappear. 
Both Greece and Rome had the same object in the institution of 
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public shows, viz., to secure to the legislature the allegiance of the 
people; but in contradistinction to the bloody scenes enacted in the 
Roman arena, the entertainments of the Greeks had for their object 
the promotion of moderation and humanity, friendship and harmo. 
ny. * Who desires,’ cried Demonax, ‘the introduction of gladiato. 
rial combats into Athens? First, throw down the altar erected 
above a thousand years ago by our ancestors to Mercy!’ It will, 
then, be conceded, as an indisputable fact, that Greece was, in every 
essential virtue, superior to Rome. Whesher the cultivation of the 
arts by the former was rather among the consequences, or causes, 
of her political or moral state, is an interesting subject of inquiry. 
At all events, the examples before us would seem to show, that the 
Arts are more compatible with philosophy, benevolence, and moral- 
ity, than with ambition, cruelty, and ostentation. At one time, the 
Romans, universally, felt the sentiment of Fabius, who desired tha 
the Greeks might keep their effeminate arts to themselves; while 
the Romans only sought to conquer and govern.”’* 


Here I am compelled to draw this paper to a close. | 
hail with joy the brighter prospect that dawns upon the 
cause of Art in our Western world. A new interest seems 
to manifest itself, and already, after but a few weeks’ dis- 
cussion, the Wesrern Art Union may be considered estab- 
lished. This will be a powerful means of refining and 
elevating the tastes of our people, promoting morality, and 
increasing happiness. There is no reason why the youth- 
ful, yet magnificent West should not extend a hand of 
liberal encouragement to the Arts which give a true ap- 
preciation of the Beautiful, that most active of all influ- 
ences in harmonising the human mind. The bounties 
which Nature has spread around us with a liberal hand, 
are calculated to inspire and foster all that is good and 
lofty in the soul. Truly, in this 


“‘Clime of the Fair and the Immense,’’ 


everything is calculated to favour a glorious development 
of Humanity. It is well, therefore, for all her sons, who 
look beyond the narrow sphere of contracted mind, to an- 
ticipate the time when, not only this Nation, but this cen- 
tral portion of the Nation, is to be the battle-field of Pro- 
gress, and here is to be wielded the sceptre of mental su- 
premacy and the world’s government. bet us, then, direct 
our attention to the means of securing a complete mental 
ascendancy and nobility, which alone can prove the inap- 
preciable dignity of Human Nature! 


* Magazine of Fine Arts, pp. 303, 306. 
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Art. XXVIII—THE AGED CHIEFTAIN. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. 


Alone, upon a hill, an old oak stood, 

Whose limbs seemed bending with the press of years; 
't was the last grim monarch of a wood, 

That shaded hill and vale:—Spring’s annual tears 
Five centuries had wet it; still it bore, 
If not the strength, the dignity of yore. 


The sun was sinking in the crimson west, 
And with his parting glory on it beamed; 
A golden flood against its hoar limbs pressed— 
And like a thing of life the old oak seemed— 
As, gazing on its rough arms, white and bare, 
A little fancy, made a prophet there. 


An old chief saw it: he, too, was the last 

Of a bold race, who spread o’er hill and plain; 
And ‘neath its boughs had wanton’d in times past, 

With those whose blood had wet the earth like rain; 
Who passed away when came the white man’s tread, 
As falls the blade where’er the scythe is sped. 


He gazed upon it, and the thoughts of yore 
Gave back their faces; and his troubled breast 

Heaved as a sea in storm; and wrinkles o’er 
His aged face grew deeper; and he prest 

His hand upon his eyes; and, ’mid his woe, 

Strove to be Indian, and no weakness show. 


"Twas vain—’twas vain!—the wrongs of eighty years— 
A murdered wife, and child—a mother, sire— 
A eo one—a ringing in his ears 
f old familiar strains,—all did conspire 
To shake that frame; as winds, in rushing past, 
Seize some lone tree and bend it in the blast. 


And he, the chieftain——he who in fierce war 
Had foremost rushed, and dared the deadly blow— 
On whose bronzed body many a lengthened scar, 
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Told of dire conflict with a direful foe— 
He who, till now, had aye stern visage kept, 
Nor quailed ’fore man,—alone, bowed down and wept. 


Who can portray the agonising thought, 
That made those strong limbs quiver? made those eyes— 
Where ne’er before or joy or grief had brought 
A tear—now fill with water!—made those sighs, 
Which tortures could not force ?!—or who unfold 
The struggles of that heart, so lone and old? 


Weep on, old warrior! wherefore feel ashamed ? 
Thy tears are jewels from the inner deep; 
And all are gone who had thy weakness blamed; 
And were they here, no cause had’st thou to weep;— 
Weep on, weep on! it is no childish part— 
God sends those tears to ease thy breaking heart! 


Awhile he gazed,—then o’er that sacred ground, 
With solemn step, he moved to that old tree, 

And clasped it as a brother;—he had found 
The only remnant of his infancy; 

And, with a reverence, his old lips he prest 

To its rough bark—then laid him down to rest. 


The sun was sinking; but a glory beam 
Played, like a halo, round that chieftain’s brow; 
And on his face traced many a time-worn seam, 
And scar of battle,—but no anguish now :— 
All there in calm and smiling quiet lay— 
As a lake’s bosom on a dreamy day. 


His thoughts were wandering:—In a brighter land— 
Where forests spread, eternal, ever green, 
And cooling waters boiled through sparkling sand, 
And rushed o’er rocks, with song and foaming sheen. 
And deer were bounding, and gay birds were singing, 
And every air some new-sprung joy was bringing— 


The chieftain stood: but, better still, his band— 
The tried and faithful—pressed around him now; 
And with deep reverence grasped his valiant hand; 
And lips of love were pressed to his, I trow; 
For there were father, mo her, wife and child, 
And all he loved—all who had on him smiled. 
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The sun went down,—and evening twilight grey 
Crept, like a mist, around that aged tree; 
Still, smiling gently, there the sleeper lay: 
When night shut in the scene, still there lay he;— 
And when, long after, hunters passed that way, 
A warrior’s bones beneath that old oak lay. 


\ 


Art. XXIX.—HARMONISING. 


BY JOHN O. WATTLES. 


Tue commencement of each New Era is distinguished 
by new arrangements of human duties, destined for the 
greater development of mental powers; and a more per- 
fect Order, for the ready attainment of higher harmonies. 

The last grand Epoch in the history of the world, was 
marked by the incarnation of Divinity. 

Transgression and desertibn had severed the race, and 
they were scattered in fragments, and wandered in sorrow 
over the desolate earth. But He and His came preaching, 
saying, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
He pointed them to the period of Unity, and started, him- 
self, to obtain it, leaving them an example, that they should 
follow his steps. He was one with the Father, harmoni- 
ous with Nature, and in unity with all in the Universe 
who were in unity with God. He directed the minds of 
the Race to the day of their gathering, unfolded the True 
Life in their presence, developed a mind in which was 
embodied the principles of Unity, and spread before the 
world a system of Universal Brotherhood. 

The distinguishing events that will mark the grand Era 
now opening before us, will be the gathering of similar 
minds into social unity. The scattered remnants of the 
human family will be gathered from their isolation, and 
joined in social harmony ; collections of similar gradations 
of character will bespangle the earth, as the stars light up 
the heavens—though one star may differ from another in 
glory. It may be called the age of Social Unity, or, more 
correctly, the day of “ Fina Restirution,” when every man 
shall have his rights restored, to the earth and its produc- 
tions, as prototyped by the Jewish Jubilee. 
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Like minds are already seen moving through the mental 
mist, tending towards some gathering place. The old 
order of coercive collection is passing away, and a new 
and beautiful system of affinitive assimilation is taking its 
place. Associations and communities are thus appearing 
in various parts of the world; their characters varying, 
according to the characters of those who compose them— 
each collection approximating the True Social Order, ac- 
cording as the individuals who compose it approximate 
the True Character. 

Let a community of perfect beings, as a colony of angels, 
(or perfect men,) be gathered; and they would develope 
a perfect order of social intercourse, by virtue of their in- 
dividual perfection—the social state taking its character 
from those who associate. 

The social science is but the science of individuality 
multiplied. 

Thus far being premised, a few thoughts on the subject 
of Harmonising will follow; and they may be considered 
as addressed to the numerous friends, in various parts of 
the country, whose interested inquiries are received, but 
which are too numerous to be answered by epistolary cor- 
ee. 

ecause the principles of God’s government are un- 
changing, therefore, the same conditions are affixed to 
harmonising with them now, that have ever been; and 
because they are eternal, therefore, the same conditions, 
fulfilled; will perpetuate and eternalise the harmony ; and 
because they are universal, therefore, a harmony with 
them in one place, will be a harmony with them in all 
places. 

And so, also, a community, that is in harmony with the 
laws of Nature in one place, will be in harmony with on 
that is in harmony with them in another place. These 
things being so apparent, none are disposed to deny them. 

But how is this harmony to be effected? First, by the 
individual harmonising with the laws of his being ; or, in other 
words, bringing his constitution, both physically and men- 
tally, into harmony with the constitution of Nature. by 
a harmony with the physiological laws, he will secure 4 
sound and full-formed physical organisation, through whic! 
may be developed a true and perfect mind. By a harmo- 
ny with the mental laws, he will give right direction to 
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every faculty, turning them from earthly things to heaven- 
ly, and from sensual to spiritual. He may then become, as 
he should, the Temple of God, which the revelator saw open- 
ed in the heavens—beautiful in the external—the pillars, 
and turrets, and spires, glittering in the sunlight, while 
from its lofty portals the spirits of purity were seen going 
and returning—or, like a well-trained angel host, who, 
with their faces toward the Deity, with eager look, rapid 
tread, and mighty strength, are hurrying on. 

Were individual perfection attained, social harmony 
would follow, of course. But how can the great diversity 
of individuality, which now prevails, be brought into unity ? 
Is it a matter of cultivation? Believing that it is, and that 
a certain result will follow a given course of action, the 
following brief outline is cheerfully submitted to the test 
of the desirous, with a most cordial hope, that those who 
have been interested in the great work of Social Unity 
will give it a full and candid trial. 

Suppose two individuals, who are familiarly acquainted, 
retire to some secluded place, or private room, where they 
can remain for an hour or more, entirely undisturbed. When 
they are thus in retirement, they should place themselves 
in an easy and quiet position, relaxing the muscular sys- 
tem, and putting the nervous at rest; so that all restraint, 
tension, or excitement of the physical system may be wholly 
removed. At the same time, let the mind also be thrown 
into a state of repose and perfect tranquility. The thoughts 
of the individuals should now be turned towards each 
other, with feelings of purity, kindness and good will, real- 
ising, as much as possible, the presence of God. Their 
minds, as near as may be, should be blended, and their 
feelings mingled. They should remain in this condition 
for a short time only, at first, but lengthen the period at each 
succeeding meeting, until they begin to fee/ each other's 
mental presence. Their meetings should be at least twice 
in the week, and as much oftener as practicable, until the 
unity becomes perpetual. After having become united in 
feeling, and agreeing in opinion relative to the great Prin- 
ciples in the government of God, in harmony with which 
their successive steps of progression must ascend, they can 
select another individual, whom, while in their best mental 
state, they think is nearest in harmony with them. When 
he comes into their quietude, a full and free communica- 
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tion of thought, and interchange of views and feelings 
should take place, relating to the subject of man’s complete 
Redemption, and the prevalence of the practice of “ Uni- 
versal Brotherhood,” as well as the means to introduce 
the perfect union of the human family with each other 
and with God. The laws of Nature, in harmony with 
which their course must be directed, the elementary prin- 
ciples of their own constitutions, and the means for pro- 
ducing their joint harmony, must be fully understood and 
rendered perfectly familiar. 

The three should pursue the same course as did the two, 
until they are mingled in-one. They should then add to 
their number another, selected as stated before; and ad- 
ditions of one or two at a time may be made in this man- 
ner, until they reach about a dozen; taking care to add 
to their numbers no faster than they are blended and har- 
monised with each other, lest by discordant influences they 
are rent asunder. 

When they have combined the above mentioned num- 
ber, their meetings should be held regularly and at stated 
times, until they find themselves as really present with 
each other, when separate, as when together. 

Great watchfulness will be constantly necessary, to pre- 
vent lowering the standard of purity and spiritual?ty, with- 
out which all will come to nought, as it is the mental unity 
and purity only, that are needed to render it “on earth as it 
is in heaven.” 

The meetings of the first twelve should be continued 
until each mind has become blended with every other, and 
all mingled in harmony with the Universal Mind, as the 
drops are mingled with the ocean. 

While the utmost freedom of thought and speech should 
be encouraged, all contention and debating should be 
most carefully avoided. Agreement should be sought, not 
disagreement—unity, not separation. Sameness is more 
real than difference. Harmony of thought and opinion 
should be sought on the highest moral Truth on which 
they can agree. 

Thus get a centre right, and then all else, that involves 
principle, will, eventually, be seen alike by all. 

The unity of true minds is most consistent with diversity 
of character. All the minds in heaven are united, and yet 
there is diversity, from the lowest saint who has just enter- 
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ed,to the highest seraph who has swept his lyre for unknown 
ages. The unity of the whole mind is as consistent with 
the mental science, as is a unity of a part. The mathe- 
matical faculty is a part of the mind, and yet there is a 
unity in that science, from the youth in his elements, to 
the most profound mathematician; and a unity of these 
with all the intermediate minds. 

Ten or fifteen minutes of perfect quietude, or silence, 
should be observed at the commencement of each meeting ; 
and, in order to prevent vacuity of thought, or indefinite 
mental efforts, while in silence; and, in order to secure 
the unity desired, each one should present before himself, 
in the midst of the circle, a perfect mental Being, and en- 
deavour to make himself like it. This is the grand point, 
after all. On it depends the practicability of Universal 
Unity. 

According to the perfection of the mental conception of 
this character, will be the perfection of the harmony of 
those minds which gather around it. 

A UNIVERSAL MODEL CHARACTER must be apprehended, 
and by it all must be fashioned. This is attained by a 
knowledge of the constituent elementary principles of the 
mind of Deity. Then a knowledge of the constitution of 
man is also necessary, and each individual must know 
wherein he is at variance with the Divine Mind, and recti- 
fy himself accordingly. 

Thuserror after error will be relinquished ; sin after sin for- 
saken ; purity will be added to purity, and holiness mingled 
with love, as they draw nearer and nearer the great men- 
tal centre, till, ere long, so calm and tranquil will be the 
common mind within the circle, that, should a messenger 
from heaven be sent, his presence would be felt by all, as 
he bent his angel-form above them; and so profound will 
be their silence, that they could hear the sweet whispers 
as they fell from his lips, and catch the choral cadences as 
he reveals to them his messages. 

As the flower-covered banks and the pearl-girt shores of 
the quiet “sea of glass” are trodden by the seraphim, and 
on its silvery surface they see their mirrored lineaments, 
s0 should the mental sea be so completely tranquil, that 
the image of the Omnipresent, glowing with divine efful- 
gence, could be limned upon its tranquil bosom. 

[ To be continued. } 
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COMMOTION AT ROME. 


Art. XXX.—ROMAN LAND LAWS.* 


Tus act created great ferment in every part of the coun- 
try. The poor were elated—the rich were alarmed. In 
order to delay the execution of the law, the Senate with- 
held the necessary aids, and awaited the opportunity to 
crush the hazardous project. Parties looked upon each 
other with suspicion. One who had been active in pro- 
curing the Agrarian law died at this critical period, and 
the aristocracy were charged with poisoning him. Grac- 
chus himself affected to believe a conspiracy was formed 
against him, and appeared with his wife and children in 
the streets, supplicating the protection of the people. He 
told them of other projects he had in view for their benefit. 
Attalus; King of Pergamus, about this time bequeathed 
his dominions and treasures to the Romans, and Gracchus 
caused the administration of this estate to be transferred 
from the Senate to the People, and the money to be dis- 
tributed to the poorer citizens, to enable them to stock and 
cultivate the lands about to be given them. He also pro- 
cured an act circumscribing the power of the Senate. 
Tiberius Gracchus, in his treatment of Octavius, as has 
been related, violated the sacred character of the Tribune. 
The people united with him in the degradation of Octavi- 
us, and, on subsequent reflection, felt conscious of having 
aided in the commission of one of the highest crimes known 
tothe Romans. This reflection caused a partial alienation 
from Gracchus, whose influence, consequently began to 
decline. The Senate and aristocracy being his inveterate 
foes, and the people thus becoming lukewarm in his sup- 
port, he began to discover that the issue of his fortune was 
of very doubtful character. The term of his office was 
about to expire, and, as a means of personal safety, sought 
a re-election, that he might re- -establish his favour with 
the people, by proposing other popular measures. This 
was also against him, for it tended to confirm the suspi- 
cions of his enemies, that he aimed at despotic authority. 
The election approached, and as the people were, many 


* Continued from page 97. 
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of them, dispersed throughout Italy, engaged in harvesting, 
and therefore unable to repair to the city, the prospect of 
the defeat of Gracchus was almost certain. The first tribes 
that moved to the ballot rejected him, and his friends pro- 
cured an adjournment to the next day. On the next day 
his friends presented a stronger front, and a chosen body 
posted themselves around the person of Tiberius, under 
pretence that his life was in jeopardy. Meantime the 
Senators were hastily assembled in the Temple of Faith, 
in anxious deliberations on the measures to be followed. 
In the early stage of the second day’s balloting, a confu- 
sion arose. Flaccus, a Senator, yet attached to Tiberius, 
made his way through the multitude, and informed him 
that a resolution was taken in the Senate to resist him by 
force, and that a party of Senators, with their clients and 
slaves, were arming against his life. Those who heard 
this took the alarm, and great confusion prevailed. Tibe- 
rius made a sign, by waving his hand round his head, that 
his life was in danger. This sign being reported to the 
Senate, was interpreted as a hint that the people should 
crown him, or confer upon him the sovereignty. The Sen- 
ate immediately resolved, as was usual on alarming occa- 
sions, that the Consul should provide for the safety of the 
State. While there was some debate in the Senate with 
regard to the state of affairs, and while the Consul was in 
doubt about the urgency of the occasion, Scipio Nasica 
exclaimed, “The Consul deserts the Republic; let those 
who wish to preserve it follow me.” The Senators arose, 
and broke into the midst of the assembly of the people. 
The friends of Gracehts were overawed by this sudden 
appearance of the Senate, and he, in his flight, stumbled 
in the crowd, and, while attempting to recover himself, 
was slain with repeated blows. His body, with the killed 
of his party, amounting to three hundred, were denied the 
honours of burial, and thrown into the river. In this con- 
flict, both the Senate an“ the People had gone to extremes, 
and violated the Constitution of the State. The Senate 
were struck with remorse at their excesses, and took a 
middle course between the extremes. To atone for their 
violences upon the author of the Agrarian law, they per- 
mitted Flaccus and Carbo to be elected Commissioners to 
carry it into execution. 

Scipio Africanus, during this excitement, returned from 
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the theatre of his recent victories, and had his triumph. 
He possessed great influence at Rome, and on his arrival 
all parties looked to him for his opinion of the death of 
Gracchus—the more earnestly as he was a near relation 
of the reformer. 


“Soon after his arrival from Spain, Carbo, a tribune, called upon 
him aloud in the assembly of the people, to declare what he though 
of the death of Gracchus. ‘I must think,’ he said, ‘that if Grac- 
chus meant to overturn the government of his country, his death 
was fully merited.’ ‘This declaration the multitude interpreted with 
murmurs of aversion and rage. Upon which, Scipio, raising his 
tone, expressed the contempt under which it seems that the popu- 
lace of Rome had already fallen. ‘1 have been accustomed,’ he 
said, ‘to the shouts of warlike enemies, and cannot be affected by 
your dastardly cries.’ Then alluding to the number of enfran- 
chised slaves that were enrolled in the tribes of the city, upon a 
second cry of displeasure, he continued: ‘Peace! ye aliens and 
step-children of Italy. You are now free, but many of you | have 
brought to this place in fetters, and sold at the halberts for slaves.’ 
Some were abashed by the truth, and all by the boldness of this 
contemptuous reproach, and showed, that popular assemblies, though 
vested with supreme authority, may be sometimes insulted, as well 
as courted, with success.’’* 


Carbo, Flaccus and Caius Gracchus, the Commissioners 
for carrying out the Agrarian law, occasioned great fer- 
ment in the Roman provinces, by the violent manner in 
which they put it into execution. The law authorised 
them to call upon all persons possessed of public lands to 
evacuate them and submit to a new division. Under this 
pretence, they brought into question all the rights of pro- 
perty throughout Italy, and took from one, and gave to 
another, as suited their pleasure. This was abusing the 
spirit of the National Reform. Many were aggrieved, 
none were satisfied. These events occurred about seven- 
ty-five years before Christ. 

The domocratic spirit now became very general among 
the inhabitants of Italy. Tiberius Gracchus had led them 
to expect, that all distinctions among the people would be 
abolished, all raised to the same equality, eligible to the 
highest offices of honour in the Republic. This expectation 
brought a flood of aliens into Italy, and great commotion 
was apprehended from these innovations upon time-hon- 
oured institutions. 


* Ferguson. 
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In this state of affairs, the Senate authorised Junius Pen- 
nus, one of the Tribunes, to move the Assembly of the peo- 
ple for a law prohibiting this influx of aliens, and calling 
upon the municipal Towns to reclaim their denizens who 
had gone to act the part of citizens at Rome. On this 
occasion, Caius Gracchus, brother of Tiberius, stood forth 
and showed the extent of his talents, as well as the part 
he was likely to take in. public affairs. This young man 
was about twenty years of age when the troubles occa- 
sioned by his brother terminated so fatally for himself, and 
retired from the public view, making it uncertain whether 
the catastrophe would not deter him from pursuing a like 
course. He spent his retirement in such studies as would 
best qualify him for the conduct of public affairs. On this, 
his first appearance, he seemed to surpass his brother in 
ardour of spirit and quickness of parts, and the people 
conceived hopes of having their pretensions revived and 
more successfully conducted than under their former lead- 
er. The proposition, however, to purge the city of aliens 
became a law. 

In the mean time, Flaccus continued his extreme course, 
and failed not to apply the torch wherever inflammable 
matter could be found. By his merit with the popular 
party he obtained the dignity of first magistrate. He be- 
gan his office by proposing a law for elevating the aliens 
and free inhabitants of Italy to the rank of citizens. Faiil- 
ing in this, he proposed that those whose citizenship should 
be denied by the Censors might appeal to the people. 

Flaccus now united in himself the Consulship and office 
of Commissioner for dividing the lands, and all barriers 
which had hitherto impeded the execution of the Agrarian 
law to its fullest extent were removed. He was with dif- 
ficulty persuaded to assemble the Senate, and to take his 
place. The whole body united in protesting against his 
motions, to which, however, he paid no attention. He 
was diverted from his purpose by being appointed to com- 
mand the forces sent to aid Marseilles, a Roman ally, that 
had asked assistance against its enemy. The hopes of a 
triumph induced him to accept the command. Caius 
Graechus, too, was gone as proquestor to Sardinia, and 
the Senate were anxious to keep these unquiet spirits at 
a distance. 

The Senate now busied itself in restoring the old order 
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of things. The people entered into combinations, in son, 
parts, for the purpose of resisting the Senate. Informa. 
tion of a treasonable conspiracy at Frugella, was obtained, 
and this Town was razed to the ground as an example. 

This transaction was. scarcely past, when Caius Grac- 
chus appeared to solicit the office of Tribune, and re- 
vived the hopes of the allies. He had been continued iy 
Sardinia by their Senate, contrary to the usual custom, 
for fear his presence in Rome would excite commotion. 
Seeing this design, he returned without leave, for whic, 
he was called to account, but defended himself with mas- 
terly ability. In a speech to the people, on his return, he 
closed with these words ; , 


“The purse which | carried full to the province, | have brougl 
empty back. Others empty the wine casks which they carry frou 
lialy, and bring them from the provinces, replenished with silyc; 


and gold :”’ 


Signifying that he had given to the people instead o: 
extorting from them. He was elected Tribune, in spite ot 
the great influence which the Senate brought against him. 

His noble mother Cornelia, who lived in retirement at 
Campania, was greatly distressed when she heard of the 
course her second son was also likely to run. Her husband 
had died while her sons were infants, and she had had the so|: 
training of these immortal Romans. She was ambitious 
as well as ardently patriotic ; for when, after the disgrace o! 
Mancinus, Tiberius seemed to withdraw from the road to 
honours, “How long” she said, “shall I be distinguishe: 
as the mother-in-law of Scipio, not as the mother of the 
Gracchi?” This latter distinction, however, she obtained. 

Cornelia dreaded the probable fate of her second son if 
he followed the footsteps of his illustrious brother, and |a- 
mented the confusion he was likely to occasion the Ke- 
public, if he should obtain the Tribunate. In a letter to 
him, written after hearing of his application for the ollice, 
she thus wrote: 


“I take the gods to witness, that, except the persons who killed 
my son Tiberius, no one ever gave me so much affliction as you do 
in this matter. You, from whom I might have expected some 
consolation in my age, and who, surely, of all my children, ought 
to be most careful not to distress me! I have not many years to 


live. Spare the Republic so long for my sake. Shall I never see 
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the madness of my family at an end? When I am dead, you will 
think to honour me with a parent’s rites; but what honour can my 
memory receive from you, by whom I am abandoned and dishon- 
oured while I live? But may the gods forbid you should persist! 
if you do, I fear the course you are taking, leads to remorse and 
distraction, which will end only with your life.” 


These remonstrances seemed to have had no effect, as 
he proceeded at once to censure the expectations of the 
popular party. The Agrarian law had fallen into neglect, 
to revive which was his first care, as well as to provide for 
the annual distribution of land to the poorer citizens. He 
also caused public granaries to be erected from which corn 
should be issued to the poor, under the original cost. He 
also obtained a decree that the lands bequeathed by the 
King of Pergamus should be let as other land, but the 
rent of these, instead of going into the public revenue, 
should be given to the poorer citizens. Many other acts 
which he procured served greatly to democratise the Re- 
public. These events occurred about sixty-two years be- 
fore Christ. 

Gracchus, under the plea, that he had not fulfilled all 
his engagements to the Republic, obtained a re-election to 
the Tribunate. He continued to war upon the authority 
of the Senate, and gradually: to supplant its power by 
the authority of the Assembly of the people. The 
Senate was aroused by this opposition, and instructed 
Marcus Livius, another of the Tribunes, to endeavour to 
destroy Gracchus in the favour of the people. To this 
end, he proceeded to propose some laws himself, one of 
which appeared to exceed in munificence all the edicts of 
Gracechus. This was the exemption of all those lands, 
which should be distributed in terms of the late Sempro- 
nian law, from all quit-rents and public burdens, which 
had hitherto been laid on all posessions held from the pub- 
lie. It was proposed to name two commissioners to dis- 
tribute lands, thus unincumbered, to the people; and 
three colonies are mentioned, Syllaceum, Tarentum and 
Neptunia, as having been actually sent abroad this year, 
and probably on these terms. Each Colony was to be of 
three thousand inhabitants. This course of Livius some- 
what diverted the attention of the people from Caius, al- 
though it was a mere stroke of policy to favour the aris- 
tocracy. Gracchus also injured himself, by asking for the 
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office of Tribune a third time. This gave plausibility to 
the imputations of his enemies that he aimed at perpetu- 
al power, and sought more his aggrandisement, than the 
good of the people. He and his associates were accord- 
ingly repulsed, and the opposition obtained a majority 
even in the College of tribunes. This occasioned a revo. 
lution in the administration of the government. Former 
resolutions were expected to be annulled with the same 
rapidity with which they had been passed. Much violence 
was apprehended, and both — reccollecting what had 
happened in the time of Tiberius Gracchus, prepared 
themselves against surprise, and came to the places of as- 
sembly in bands under arms, and endeavored to possess 
the advantage of the ground, as in the presence of an en- 
emy. 

“‘Minicus, one of the tibunes, in consequence of a resolution 
of the senate, pretending that he was moved by some unfavorab| 
presages, proposed a repeal or amendment of some of the late pop- 
ular acts; and particularly, to change the destination of the colony 
intended for Carthage, to some other place. This motion was 
strenuously opposed by Fulvius Flaccus, and by Caius Gracchus, 
who treated the report of presages from Africa as a mere fiction, 
and the whole design as proceeding from the inveterate hatred of 
the nobles to the people. Before the assembly met, in which this 
question was to be decided, these popular leaders attempted to seize 
the capitol, but found themselves prevented by the consul, who 
had already with an armed force secured that station. 

“In the morning, after they had received this disappointment, 
the people being assembled, and the consul being employed in oi: 
fering up the customary sacrifices, Gracchus, with his party, cam 
to their piace in the comitium. One of the attendants of the con- 
sul, who was carrying away the entrails of the victim, reproached 
Gracchus, as he passed, with sedition, and bid him desist from his 
machinations against the government of the commonwealth. On 
this provocation, one of the party of Gracchus struck the consul’s 
officer with his dagger, and killed him on the spot. The cry of 
murder ran through the. multitude, and the assembly began to break 
up. Gracchus endeavored to speak, but could not be heard, for 
the tumult; and all thoughts of business were laid aside. ‘The 
consul immediately summoned the senate to meet; and having re- 
ported what had happened in the comitium, and what appeared to 
him the first act of hostility in a war, which the popular faction 
had _prepared against the state, he received the charge that was 
usual on perilous occasions, to provide, in the manner which his 
own prudence should direct, for the safety of the commonwealih. 
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Thus authorized, he commanded the senators and the knights to 
arm, and made peceer dispositions to secure the streets. Being 
master of the capitol and forum, he adjourned the assembly of the 
people to the usual place on the following day, and cited the 

rsons accused of the murder to answer for the crime which was 
laid to their charge. 


“In consequence of this adjournment, and the consul’s instruc- 
tions, numbers in arms, repaired to the comitium at the hour of as- 
sembly, and were ready to execute such orders as they might re- 
ceive for the public safety. Gracchus and Fulvius refused to an- 
swer the citation, and the capitol being secured against them, they 
wok post, with a numerous party in arms, on the Aventine hill, 
which was opposite to the capitol, and from which they equally 
looked down on the forum and place of assembly. Being again 
cited to appear at the tribunal of the Roman people, they sent a 
young man one of the sons of Fulvius, to capitulate with the con- 
sul, and to setile the terms on which they were to surrender them- 
selves. Upon this message they were told in return, that they 
must answer at*the bar of the assembly, as criminals, not pretend 
to negociate with the republic as equals; that no party however nu- 
merous, was entitled to parley with the people of Rome: and to 
this answer the messenger was forbid at his peril, to bring any re- 
ply. The party, however, still hoped to gain time, or to divide 
their enemies, and they ventured to employ young Fulvius again 
to repeat their message. He was seized by the consul’s orders. 
Gracchus and Fulvius, with their adherents, were declared public 
enemies; and a reward was offered to the person who should kill 
or secure them. They were instantly attacked, and afier a little 
resistance, forced from their ground. Gracchus fled by the wooden 
bridge to the opposite side of the river, and was there slain either 
by his own hand, or by that of a faithful servant, who had under- 
taken the task of saving him in his last extremity, from falling into 
the power of his enemies. Fulvius was dragged to execution from 
a bath, where he attempted to conceal himself. The heads of both 
were carried to the consul, and exchanged for the promised reward. 

“In this fray the party of the senate being regularly armed, and 
prepared for slaughter, cut off the adherents of Caius Gracehus 
and Fulvius, in greater numbers than they had done those of. Tibe- 
rius; they killed about three thousand two hundred and fifty in the 
streets, and confined great numbers, who were afterwards strangled 
in the prisons. The bodies of the slain as the law ordained, in the 
case of treason, being denied the forms of a funeral, were cast 
into the river, and their estates confiscated. 


“The house of Fulvius was razed to the ground, the area laid 
open for public uses; and, from these beginnings, it appeared that 
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the Romans, who, in the pursuit of their foreign conquests, had 5 
liberally shed the blood of other nations, might become equally 
lavish of their own.’’* [To be Continued.| © 


Arr. XXXII.—THE PEASANT GIRL’S LOVE. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


I would tell him that | love him, but I know my tongue would fail, 
For his heart is proud and haughty, and would scorn the simple tale ; 
Since my feet have never wandered from the home where I was born, 
Save among the pleasant meadows and the fields of golden corn. 


No! my lips shall never speak it, for he knows I love him now! 
He has seen the burning blushes on my cheek and on my brow— 
He has heard my accent falter when he said that we must part, 
And he must have read the writing that is writen in my heart! 


Unlearned am I in eloquence, save that of gentle words, 
And I never hark’d to music that was sweeter than the birds’— 
OQ! if his haughty mother knew I loved but half so well, 
She would hate me with a bitterness that words could never tell! 


I ’ve left my gentle sister and her ever warm embrace 

When I. knew that young Sir Richard would be coming from the 
For somehow oft it chances in our rambles that we meet, [ chase; 
And | think—shall I deny it? that a stolen kiss is sweet! 


Last night I dreamed I stood with him before a man of prayer, 
With the garland of white blossoms, that he gave me, in my hair; 
And he called me by a dearer name than sister, or than friend— 
O! how I wish so sweet a dream had never had an end! 


Not for his lordly castles and his acres of broad land 

Do I love young Richard Percy; for with but his heart and hand, 
A cabin in the wilderness, a cavern by the sea, 

Or a tent in the wide desert, would be home enough for me. 


* Ferguson. 





COLLEGIATE DEFICIENCIES. 


Arr. XXXII.—THE COLLEGE—THE CHURCH. 


InavcunaL ApprEss, delivered at the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O., at its Annual Commencement, August 5, 1846, 
by Epwarp Tuompson, D. D., President, and Professor of 
Moral Science and Belles Lettres. 


Our Colleges are a great benefit, and also a great curse. 
I know of scarcely a collegiate institution, that pretends 
to any thing approaching a thorough system of education. 
True, almost all of the multitude in the land make a great 
parade of the routine of study prescribed for their stu- 
dents—Mathematics, in all their height and depth; Lan- 
guages, dead and living, including even the students’ ver- 
nacular; Science, in all her variety and glory; and Phi- 
losophy, mental, moral, social and abstract ;—but to what 
do these all amount? If the learner is unprepared to 
study them, and the professor unqualified to teach, to what 
intellectual greatness and moral excellence do they enable 
the youth to attain? It is well known, that the College 
turns out many great blockheads—fops, pedants, egotists, 
pretenders, and humbugs;—and it is also known, that 
while all who are sent forth accredited scholars, should be 
devoted to the promotion of Human Good, enthusiastic 
labourers in the cause of Progress, few, very few of them all 
are bold-spirited and benevolent enough to take a front 
position in the little army of Reformers who are seeking 
the elevation of Humanity from the degradation that has 
sullied her garments, and the evils that have disfigured 
her being. They are almost invariably found more selfish 
in their purposes, more aristocratic in their feelings, and 
more worldly in every respect, for having the proud badge 
of the Alumni. Those of them who have been strength- 
ened by the discipline of the College, and have promising 
talent, enter the Professions with, generally, the sole object 
of enriching and aggrandising themselves. This, I know, 
is justified by the popular view of individual rights and 
obligations; but those who obtain a liberal education 
should be wiser and better than the mass, and be the 
priests and prophets of the people. They should have 
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their souls imbued with the spirit of true heroism—heroism 
in the cause of right against wrong, truth against errour, 
happiness against misery. Their whole energy should be 
directed solely to their individual mental advancement, 
which can only be achieved by a hearty devotion to the 
good of the Race. 

Here we discover one defect in our system of Education: 


1. A want, on the part of the student, of a knowledge 
and appreciation of the True Object of Life. p 

No one can attain the dignity of a Man, without having 
this great Fact before him as the polar star to direct his 
course. For what purpose do | live? should be the inqui- 
ry of all; and the more it is examined, the more will be 
seen of the nobility of our being, and the sublimity of our 
destiny. The true object of life should be the first lesson 
taught the young, as upon it depends, to a great extent, 
the value of their existence. Every mind is pointed to 
something as the object of life, by which its career com- 
menced and was perpetuated ; and if that be a false object, 
the whole life is a constant errour, a withering lie. The 
most popular object is the accumulation of wealth—not to 
satisfy the real demands of our nature, but to gratify per- 
verted faculties, to obtain a false standing in society, and 
enjoy a bastard respectability. There is no errour more 
productive of evil than this: it enriches the few, and im- 
poverishes the many ; it corrupts its votaries, and degrades 
the down-trodden millions. It has no redeeming quality. 
It is the destructive spirit of this age. 

Another false object, with which many go forth into the 
world, is, the attainment of renown, merely for the gratifi- 
cation of an unholy ambition. A great name, a lasting 
remembrance is the motive power, and whether the means 
adopted contribute to the happiness or misery of the Race, 
is a matter of little consequence with them. Every one 
should be desirous of acquiring as much true distinction 
and influence as possible among men, for the purpose of 
making their efforts for the good of man productive of 
greater effect. But that ambition which is selfish and 
unscrupulous, is a scourge to the spirit of him whom it 
actuates, as well as to the world. 

The young, generally, are actuated by one of these ob- 
jects; and the lamentable fact, of which I here complain, 
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is, that our Colleges do little or nothing to correct the mis- 
direction. They discipline those who are to be the lights 
of the age, the governors of the mass; and when they fail, 
as they generally do, to send them forth the true apostles 
of mankind, their labours are, to say the least, of very 
doubtful utility. The mission of Education is, to make 
Men; and who is a man, without that benevolence of 
character that embraces the whole human family in her 
gentle arms, and seeks to elevate them nearer to the True 
Life? God has especially ordained the exercise of this 
benevolence as the only means of spiritual progress—of 
advancement toward Himself. 

The True Object of Life, though the first thing to be 
taught the young in all our institutions of learning, is the 
first thing neglected. For this, there is no apology. No- 
thing is easier than to fire the young mind with an enthusi- 
asm for the True and the Good; the difficulty, perhaps, is, 
that our teachers are deficient in this holy enthusiasm 
themselves, and no one can communicate that which he 
has not. 

Many evils attend the pursuit of Education at College ; 
such as the immoral influences into which the young are 
thrown, the habits of indolence and dissipation that are 
formed, and the general want of an ambition to excel. 
Great efforts are made by Presidents, Professors and Trus- 
tees, to correct these, and guaranty parents that their sons 
shall leave College with as good habits as those with which 
they entered. But all their efforts seem to effect but little, 
and often magnify the evil. But there is a simple mode 
of purifying the atmosphere of a College, and rendering 
its influence potently moral, as well as intellectual. This 
mode is the presentation to the minds of all, with the per- 
suasive eloquence which is inherent in the subject, the 
True Object of human existence. Let their faces be turn- 
ed tothe glory of their Destiny, earthly as well as heavenly ; 
let them gaze upon the bright and beautiful excellency 
which they can reach, and a victory is achieved over all 
that is sensual or vicious. They will then study for some 
purpose, and scorn every indulgence that would diminish 
their advancement. 


2. Another great defect in our Colleges is, that they do 
not send forth original, independent men. 
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The reason of this is, that the authority of men, and not 
the authority of God, is the basis of their philosophy, to 
which all must bend the pliant knee. Independence of 
thought, and freedom of speech, are not encouraged nor 
even tolerated. The government of the College is a des- 
potism over both mind and body. God tells every one to 
use the faculties he has, honestly and without restraint. 
The President of the College says, beware what thoughts 
you entertain, and, above all, restrain your tongues from 
the expression of ee that are not found in the popu- 
lar philosophy. There can be no true mental discipline, 
without encouraging the utmost freedom of inquiry ; nei- 
ther will Truth be completely enthroned in her sovereign- 
ty, until every one obeys the Divine command, to think 
for himself. 


3. A third great defect in our educational institutions is, 
that they provide but half a system of development. 

They pretend to discipline the mind, but have no thought 
concerning the condition of the body. Some of them have 
made unsuccessful attempts to connect manual with men- 
tal labour; but no particular branch of physical labour 
contributes to a true development of the body. Nothing 
less than a system of gymnastic exercises can bring every 
part of the physical organization into action, and give the 
whole body a full and beautiful development. 

The importance of this branch of Education cannot be 
overestimated ; for there can be no perfect mind without 
a perfect body, and unhealthful mental action will always 
be found connected with an unhealthful body. It is a 
general rule, that, as the body is, so is the mind; for it is 
the instrument which the mind employs for its manifesta- 
tion, and no perfect work can be done with imperfect in- 
struments. How vain, then, is it, to attempt a true mental, 
without accompanying it with a true physical develop- 
ment. And yet, one branch of a complete education is 
entirely neglected in our Colleges, for which there is no 
apology. 

A Gymnasium should be connected with every educa- 
tional institution. The cost of its erection is but a trifle. 
and its maintenance less. Were this matter attended to, 
we would not meet so many young and promising dyspep- 
tics, nor see so many pale, sickly and emaciated counte- 
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nances among those who are a walking testimony to the 
truth of the poet’s dictum, that, 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


Let, therefore, the True Object of Life be set before the 
young, in all our schools and colleges; let the utmost free- 
dom of inquiry be encouraged, so that each will be the 
sovereign of himself; and let education be provided for 
the body as well as the mind; and a vast improvement 
will be made in our system of instruction. In tolerating 
and stimulating independence of thought and freedom of 
speech in our Colleges, there need be no fear concerning 
the cause of Truth. Get the mind to thinking for itself, 
and, in spite of its prejudices, it will eventually think 
truthfully. By making a cregd popular, and opposition to 
it unpopular, does not subseyve the cause of Religion or 
Morality. It is both irreligiqggs and immoral. The great- 
est sin that can be commit is, to restrain the thought, 
shackle the reason, and suppfess the free utterance of the 
earnest conviction of a single mind. It is an insult to 
both God and man, and those who would do so, betray 
their want of faith in the omnipotence of Truth. 

I have thus said what I intended concerning Colleges, 
and from what has been said, the first sentence of this 
paper can be understood. They are a great benefit, and, 
at the same time, a great curse. They need, as do all the 
institutions of society, a little of the Reformer’s handywork. 
The best interests of Humanity demand reform in this 
matter, for her hope is in the true discipline of the mind. 
With the young, the great work of mental and social re- 
generation must commence. As the common mind is, so 
is the happiness of the people. Education is, therefore, 
the foundation of all Reform, and, consequently, too much 
attention cannot be paid to the educational system. Make 
our Colleges what they should be, and they would be the 
true temples of the land, the synagogues of the world. 
They are, at present, behind the age, and a hold-back to 
the car of Progress. 


| have now something to say concerning the Church ; 
for she is the fostering mother of all our Colleges, and 
must shoulder their imperfections, and be responsible for 
their bad results. 
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The sects are all zealous in the establishment of institu- 
tions of learning, as the greatest means of extending their 
influence and increasing their power. Indifference to 
Education has been charged upon Methodism; but this, 
Dr. Tuomeson repels with becoming indignation. 


* But is not collegiate Education new and strange to Methodism ! 
Nay! she was born, cradled and baptised within College walls; 
and she has manifested a zeal for Education worthy her origin. 
What Church in the United States, save one, is founding so many 
literary institutions as she? 


The Churches are all busy, in founding Acadamies and 
Colleges. Even the Catholics are up with the age in 
this respect—the main difference between them and the 
Protestants being, that they ,go to work quietly, and suc- 
cessfully, while the Protestayts usually make considerable 
noise about the matter, and g@requently “blow up.” The 
lamentable difficulty is, that i: sects are so exclusive on 
the subject of Education, that they weaken the power of 
advancing it. If there be a score of sects in one section 
of the country, and neither one is able to sustain an 
Acadamy or College, there can be none—for it is the 
height of folly for two or more of them ‘to unite in 
the great work. They would quarrel in the beginning of 
of such an attempt, and break asunder before the Presi- 
dent and Professors could be collected. 

Understand me not as speaking against the Church, for 
she has the Mighty God for her founder and head, and her 
walks are pleasant, for her courts are sacred. I speak of 
the sectarian churches that have unchurched themselves. 
What have they done, and what are they doing in the 
cause of Human Progress. For eighteen hundred years, 
the Church has been battling with the world, pretending to 
cure the ills of Humanity, and what is the result? Let 
the starving millions of Ireland answer. Why are they 
starving? Because a christian Government, and a chris- 
tian aristocracy have deprived them of all right to the soil, 
and made them for centuries, the victims of their whole- 
sale robbery. This unparalleled suffering is not the result 
of the doctrines of Christ—they are as pure as his own 
spotless character ;—but the perversions of men, the un- 
christian christians that breathe the free air, and enjoy the 
free sunshine of God, wherein His boundless benevolence 
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and loving kindness are displayed, have occasioned these 
heart rending afflictions. Were the Church what she 
should be, all mankind would live together as brethren, en- 
joying equally the bounties of Heaven, happy in the pure 
worship of their Common Father. 

What is the condition of the Church in this country ? 
The whole population of the United States may be esti- 
mated at 21,000,000, 3,000,000 of whom are supposed to 
be evangelical christians; 3,000,000 are not legally free; 
1,000,000 cannot read, 500,000 are drunkards, 80,000 are 
in the penitentiaries, about 300,000 are paupers, and at 
least 15,000,000 have not sufficient mental development to 
comprehend enough of the character of God, to enjoy a 
soul-expanding Religion. Who is responsible for all this? 
The Church has managed affairs to please herself; she has 
flooded the land with Bibles and tracts, and preached the 
gospel to the poor. There must be something wrong in 
the Church. What is it? 

1. She does not herself believe the truth she preaches. 
“Love your enemies,” says Christ; the Church very gen- 
erally hates hers; “That you may be the children of your 
Father in Heaven, who maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good,” says Christ; the Church denounces 
the wrath of God upon three-fourths of the human family. 
Suppose those who call themselves Christians really and 
undoubtedly believed the immortality of the soul, and that 
their position through all eternity depended upon the 
spiritual improvement they make on earth—who of them 
all would be found expending all his energies, and degra- 
ding his spirit, in the accumulation of wealth, for its sake 
alone? Who would be found to indulge a vice, or an un- 
amiable temper of mind? Who would be found indiffer- 
ent to human good, or failing to do all in his power for the 
redemption of the whole race ? 

2. She has wrong conceptions of the character of God, 
who is the sole standard of excellence for the imitation of 
man. Untrue characters have false views of Deity, and a 
false God gives false characters to his worshipers. 

3. She pretends to greater holiness than she concedes to 
the world—but verily her votaries can rarely be distin- 
guished from the world, except when on their knees, or at 
the communion table. 
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4. She is behind the age in Reform. Her clergy are 
now the main supporters of the gallows. They visit the 
prisoner doomed to death, in his cell, administer the conso- 
lations of Religion, pronounce him converted and pre- 
pared for Heaven, and with the same breath declare him 
unfit for earth, and defend the law that launches him into 
eternity. The Church has always been the last to relin- 
quish wrong in the social condition of man, and has ever 
been reluctant in adopting reform, even when forced upon 
her. 

I may be telling some sore truths, but they must be told 
before the Church will shake the dust from her mantle. 
and go to work vigorously in the cause of human re- 
demption. Would she preach and practice the doctrines 
of Jesus, such a moral revolution would immediately take 
place, as would cause every heart to rejoice. 


But to come more definitely to the address before us. 
It is characteristic of its talented and accomplished author. 
I know of no one who appears so well before an audience 
on a great occasion, as Dr. Thompson. His imagination 
is exuberant, his thoughts sufficiently profound, his style 


charming, and his delivery almost faultless. Besides, his 
heart is thoroughly sincere, and if the Church had a suili- 
cient number like him, the Church-Reform we have hint- 
ed, would be speedily brought about. 

In speaking of the obligations of the Church, in respect 
to Education, he asks: “Is it not clearly the duty of the 
Church, to give a thorough education to her best minds?” 
Most certainly, | would answer—and not only so, but it is 
her duty to provide a thorough education for every mind. 
Religion cannot prosper without a full and harmonious 
physical and mental development. It is asolicism to hold 
that an ignorant person can be a true Christian. The 
more we know of God’s stupendous Universe, the more 
we know of Him. 

Another obligation of the Church, mentioned by our 
author, is, that she is bound “to keep pace with the age 
in knowledge, that she may turn its disclosures to good 
account.” Certainly—she ought to take the lead in all 
branches of learning. She ought to study the endless 
volume of Nature, as well as the book of Revelation. In 
the language of the Doctor: 
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“Christianity should walk hand in hand with Science, through 
all her green and sunlit paths, teaching her to say, with increased 
emphasis, at every ascending footstep, “Great and marvelous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty,” and responding herself in that 
other and nobler strain, “Just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
Saints.” She should stand side by side with her upon the loftiest 
summits; and as Philosophy, pointing to the newly discovered sun, 
exclaims, “Hail, holy light!’ Christianity pointing beyond the 
stars, to that higher and holier light, whence stream throughout 
the universe, the beams of righteousness, should cry out, “Halle- 
luiah! halleluiah! the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!” 


Another duty of the Church mentioned in this address is, 
that she should “resist the encroachments of Romanism!” 
on this point | quote as follows: 


I am, by no means, disposed to bring railing accusations against 
“Mother Church,”’ rather would I apologise for her. She has 
come down through ages of darkness and channels of corruption, 
what wonder if her sight be weak, her garments defiled? The 
following propositions will, however, command a ready assent even 
from the most liberal, enlightened Christian charity, namely: That 
Romanism substitutes faith inthe Church for faith in Christ; re- 
duces faith itself from fiducial trust to mere assent; prevents the 
growth of her people in grace, by withholding the “sincere milk 
of the Word;’’ weakens the authority of gospel precepts, by her 
practices of indulgence and absolution; encumbers the simple or- 
dinances of God with complex ceremonies of man, and grasps at 
the sceptre of the world, by assuming to take its conscience into 
her holy keeping. And, although in this country the principles of 
Romanism are modified by the progress of the age, the spirit of 
free institutions, and the influence of surrounding Protestanism ; 
yet, we have every reason to believe, that should she ever gain the 
ascendancy in this country, her principles would assume their 
original shape, and work out their legitimate results. That she is 
striving for the ascendancy, there can be no doubt, and that she 
aims to compass this end by becoming the presiding genius of 
American education, seems equally clear. When once she allures 
the youth to her halls, “‘Religioni et artibus sacrum,” she begins 
to spread her veil over his eyes. And this is easy; for she directs 
his studies, closes up his communication with the Word, wins his 
confidence by kind attentions, enchants him with her imposing 
ceremonies, and alarms him by gradually pressing upon his imma- 
wre mind, her favorite dogma, “Salvation in the arms of the 
Church only.”” We blame her not for this: her principles de- 
mand it. But shame on the Protestanism which says those princi- 
ples are from hell, and yet stirs not to counterwork them. The 
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vigorous youthful mind of these United States will be educated; 
and if it finds no provision for this purpose in Protestant Churches, 
what wonder if it turn to Holy Mother? That University wil| 
stand, while nations are overturned. If Methodism falter in jrs 
support, and finally forsake it, Romanism will come to its relief; 
and gladly would she now run up those winding stairs, to nail the 
wooden cross to yon dome, and descending, pitch out of the win- 
dow the portraits of Wright, and Finley, and Collins, and Young, 
to hang in their places those of Purcell, and Eccleston, and Pope 
Gregory XVI, and Ignatius Loyola. God hide me from such an 
hour. But what have | lived to see? Methodist youth within the 
walls of Catholic nunneries and monasteries, for the sake of cheap 
Latin and Greek! And what may I live to see? Those same 
young men and women returning home with golden crosses upon 
their bosoms, to scorn the religion of their dying and broken-hean- 
ed parents, while the sighs upon every breeze ask, what is the 
reason! And the silver in the coffers answers, it is not with me; 
and the barns pressed out with new grain, and cattle upon a_thov- 
sand hills respond, it is not with us.” 


I think our zealous Protestants work themselves into too 
much agony, concerning Romanism. They seem to see 
in Catholicism a hideous monster, and start back affrighted 


at the thought of her prosperity. Dreadful pictures are 
constantly kept before the people, of Popish despotism, 
persecution and cruelty, and the young are taught to look 
upon aCatholic asa demon. Pious but deluded men, see 
in the ascendency of Catholiclsm in this country, the 
stake erected in every township, village and city, and 
the minions of the Pope dragging to it from the moun- 
tains and the caves, the poor Protestants, who have fled 
thither for safety. Such representations injure the Protest- 
ants more than the Catholics, for no sensible person be- 
lieves a word of them. I see Catholics to be made of 
flesh and blood as other people; I see them to be more de- 
vout than any others; I see them to be amiable and 
striving to commend themselves by their kindness ; | see 
them zealous in the cause of education; in short when 
smitten on one cheek by their religious enemies, | see 
them calmly turning the other cheek, for another blow. 
What is there in Catholicism so monstrous—so devilish? 
It is grossly misrepresented ; history is falsfied to gratify a 
morbid hate. Look into our many journals devoted to the 
suppression of Catholicism—her persecutions in the dark 
ages, are dragged before the people, to excite this fear and 
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malice, while not a word is breathed concerning Protes- 
tant persecutions. What justice is there in this? Why 
cannot they allow the same apology for Catholic persecu- 
tions that they claim for their own, viz: that they “were 
in accordance with the spirit of the age, and sanctioned 
by the best minds of the time.” It makes a difference 
whose ox is gored. 

All I have to say to Protestants is, that if they would 
vanquish all wrong, they must wash their own garments, 
take zealous hold of every reformatory agent, press the 
subject of Education, enable the public to think for them- 
selves, and the work is done. Have a little more confi- 
dence in the power of Truth, enable the people to wor- 
ship at her shrine, and there will be nothing to fear. 


Here I must close this paper. The Wesleyan Universi- 
ty is said to be prosperous. It is situated in a delightful 
portion of the State. I hope its system of discipline is 
thorough, having “gymnastics for the body” as well as 
“music for the mind.” The true deveiopment of the one 
is as essential as that of the other. The happiness and 
usefulness of the students depend upon their physical vig- 
our, and there is great danger of prostrating it unless they 
frequent the gymnasium, as punctually as the recitation 
room. When the parents send their sons and daughters 
to an Academy, or College, they have nothing to fear so 
much as ruined health and broken constitutions, as the 
doleful consequence of deficient exercise. To see a young 
man of promising qualities, returning from College with- 
out health is painful in the extreme, for there is no apol- 
ogy r it; he should return more perfect in both body and 
mind. 

I conclude with the following extract from the Address. 


“Colleges are barriers to many of the greatest evils which threat- 
enthis Union. We instance a few: 

“1. Avarice. This has prevailed in all ages, and has generally 
increased with the progress of civilization. It is more to be feared 
in a republican than a monarchical government. Rome and 
Carthage may trace their destruction to it; and our Union, which, 
in her infancy, imitated the early virtues of those ancient states, 
ma prematurely, to be following the steps which led to their 

ecline. 


“We who boast our independence, bow the pliant knee to King 
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Money, who commands more respect in free America, than royal 

itself in monarchical Europe. Nor is this tyrant a discerning one. 
Although he sometimes patronizes virtue, and promotes learning 
and religion, he more frequently is the forerunner of luxury and 
effeminacy, the companion of vice, and the refuge of crime. We 
see him often silencing the pulpit, swaying the halls of legislation, 
corrupting the bench, and even cutting the rope of criminal justice. 
Well has inspiration written, ‘The love of money is the root of 
all evil’—itself neither good nor evil, and, when properly employ- 
ed, a great blessing, yet, when it commands the heart, an all com. 

prehending curse. The nation, as the individual, that covers 
money, ‘falls into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.’ 
The speculations of the past ten years are a fearful proof. Wha: 
shall arrest this growing evil? The only effecwal barrier is the 

Gospel ; but auxiliaries should not be despised, more especially 
since ‘the God of this world blinds the minds of them that believe 

not, lest the light of the Gospel should shine unto them.’ Among 
these auxiliaries is the college. The common school may stimu- 
late the desire for money, by furnishing abilities for its acquisition, 
but the college bears us above the region of utilitarianism, to the 
land of the fair and the pure, where men drink of the Pierian 
spring, not shallow and intoxicating draughts, but deep and sober- 

ing ones. Learning, by enlarging the understanding, enables us to 
make a proper estimate of the purpose of life: by furnishing sub- 

jects of pleasing and profitable meditation, it allays our anxieties in 
prosperity, and, by affording elevating and tranquilizing amuse- 
ments, it moderates our sorrows in adversity. It refines the taste, 
and thus excites disgust at unworthy occupations, and dispropor- 
tionate desires. It weakens the influence of that part of our nature 
which we have in common with brutes, by stimulating that which 
we have in common with angels. It diminishes the charms of our 
outer possessions, by broadening and beautifying our inner. The 
scholar finds within himself a world of light, where he can survey 
the Coliseum, tread the Pantheon, stand upon Mars’ Hill, or muse 
within the Porch, the Academy, or the Lyceum. Here he can 
study metaphysics with Aristotle, languages with Plato, mathe- 
matics with Euclid, and philosophy with Socrates. He can soar 
and sing with Homer, sail the seas with Cesar, and conquer the 
world with Alexander. Learning diminishes the attractions of 
business, by increasing the attractions of nature. As the scholar 
walks abroad, the flowers of the field discourse sweetly in his soul’s 
ear: every mineral beneath his footsteps seems his own familiar 
friend, and every animal in his pathway speaks volumes, in accents 
which he understands. Truth springs out of the earth to meet him; 
righteousness looks down from heaven to smile upon him; the 
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winds break forth around him into melody; the universe becomes 
to him a temple, and as he swells its worship and song, tell him of 
the money changers, and you provoke him to make a scourge of 
small cords. ‘There may be scholars who are mean and worldly, 
but they are so in spite of the tendencies of learning. Few of the 
wruly learned are inordinately pursuing wealth. 

«2. Another evil which threatens our nation is, her political 
conflicts. The patronage of the President, always great, has, at 
length, become alarming, and the scramble which it encourages, 
may yet tear the government in pieces. It is easy to see that cor- 
ruption and overthrow await any republic in which the elections 
are a strife for spoils. What is the remedy? Patronage is essen- 
tial to administration, and if transferred to the Senate, or any other 
co-ordinate branch, we should, probably, have more corruption with 
less responsibility. Colleges have a tendency to correct this evil, 
by increasing the intelligence of the people, and diminishing the 
number of aspirants for office. Who are such? Not successful 
professional men. They scorn the demagogue. Not the philoso- 
pher. He who can number and weigh the stars, can be readily 
reconciled to a limited dominion over the creatures of a day. His 
‘promised wonders,’ visions of past and present worlds, have com- 
posed his mind ‘into the calm of a contented knowledge.’ He 
shouts not in. the maddened crowd. Who, then, are they that 
clamor for office? Quacks, pettifoggers, theological experimenters 
—mere mental cripples, who, being unable to live by professional 
tricks, resort to political ones. Establish colleges numerous as 
society demands, and you will fill the professions with men, who, 
pursuing their avocations with credit to themselves, and profit to 
the community, would scorn to bow where ‘thrift may follow fawn- 
ing.” True we have scholars in public life, but they generally 
occupy high station, which they rarely seek, and reluctantly fill. 

“3. Another national evil we have to dread is, the tendency of 
our government to usurpation. The object of the framers of our 
Constitution was, a government in equilibrium, tending neither to 
consolidation, nor disunion. When they had completed their work, 
there were distinguished statesmen who. pronounced it a rope of 
sand. Had they lived to this day, they would have found the rope 
not very sandy. We have trying times ahead. Look at our polit- 
ical horizon! I see a cloud of war rising in the west: | behold a 
whirlwind coming from the east: ‘I perceive a storm, big with 
thunder and lightning, gathering in the south, which, wherever the 
hurricane shall carry it, will fill all places with a shower of blood.’ 
We need, in the vessel of state, pilots such as Pericles—marines 
that have mused at the Pass of Thermopyle, and the Bay of Sala- 
mis, or read epitaphs on the plains of Marathon. We need com- 
manders like him who 
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* Wielded, at will, the fierce democracy, 
And fulmined over Greece to Macedon, 
And Artaxerxes’ throne.’ 


Where shall we look for them? Go ask history who have been 
the asserters of liberty. Who burst the chains which had bound 
the civilized world in a bondage of ages? The classical Luther. 
Who, from time to time, resisted the encroachments of monarchy, 
and hedged thrones about with constitutional restrictions? Who 
was John Hampden, that rose alone, ‘the argument of all tongues,’ 
in resistance to taxation by prerogative, and at whose voice, when 
an appeal was made to arms, ten thousand flaming swords leaped 
from the thighs of freemen? Who first resisted taxation withou 
representation! Wherever an argument was to be made, or a bai- 
tle to be fought, there were the sons of Yale and Harvard. Who 
signed the Declaration of Independence? All graduates but ten, 
and they scholars. Who framed the American Constitution! lis 
principles were drawn by classical scholars, through ancient lan- 
guages, and from ancient forms of government. The spirit of the 
college is the spirit of liberty. From those halls we hope to seni 
out a phalanx hostile, terrible, destructive to the hosts of political 
corruption. Let demagogues and despots oppose colleges—'tis 
fitting they should, but the patriot and statesman will rally to their 
support.” 


Ar. XXXIII.—THE FOLLOWERS OF CHRIST. 
4 


BY MISS PHC@EBE CAREY. 


Wuat were Thy teachings? thou who hadst not where 
In all this weary earth to lay thy head; 

Thou who wert made the sins of men to bear, 
And break with publicans thy daily bread! 

Turning from Nazareth, the despised, aside, 
And dwelling in Capernaum by the sea, 

What were thy words, to those who sat and dried 
Their nets upon the rocks of Galilee ? 


Didst thou not teach thy followers here below, 
Patience, long-suffering, charity, and love; 

To be forgiving, and to anger slow, 
And perfect, like our blessed God above ? 

And who were they, the called and chosen then, 
Through all the world, teaching thy truth, to go? 
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Were they the Rulers, and the chiefest men, 
The teachers in the synagogue? Not so! 

Makers of tents, and fishers by the sea, 

These only left their all to follow Thee. 


And even of the twelve whom thou didst name 
Apostles of thy holy word to be, 

One was a Devil; and the one who came 
With loudest boasts of faith and constancy, 

He was the first thy warning who forgot, 

And said, with curses, that he knew thee not! 


Yet were there who in thy sorrows were 

To thee even as a brother and a friend, 
And women, seeking out the sepulchre, 

Were true and faithful even to the end: 
And some there were who kept the living faith 
Through persecution even unto death. 


But Savior, since that dark and awful day 

When the dread Temple’s vail was rent in twain, 
And while the noontide brightness fled away, 

The gaping earth gave up her dead again ; 
Tracing the many generations down, 

Who have professed to love thy holy ways, 
Through the long centuries of the world’s renown, 

And through the terrors of her darker days; 
Where are thy followers, and what deeds of love 
Their deep devotion to thy precepts prove ? 


Turn to the time when o’er the green hills came 
Peter the hermit, from the cloister’s gloom, 

Telling his followers, in the Savior’s name, 
To arm and battle’ for the sacred tomb ; 

Not with the Christian armour, perfect faith, 
And love which purifies the soul from dross, 

But holding in one hand the sword of death, 
And in the other lifting up the cross, 

He roused the sleeping nation up to feel 

All the blind ardour of unholy zeal! 


With the bright banner of the cross unfurled, 

And chanting sacred hymns, they marched, and yet 
They made a Pandemonium of the world, 

More dark than that where fallen angels met : 
The singing of their bugles could not drown 
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The bitter curses of the hunted down! 
Richard the lion-hearted, brave in war, 
Tancred, and Godfrey of the fearless band, 
Though earthly fame has spread their names afar, 
What were they but the scourges of the land? 
And worse than these, were men whose touch would be 
Pollution, vowed to lives of sanctity! 


And in thy name did men in other days 

Construct the Inquisition’s gloomy cell, 
And kindle persecution to a blaze, 

Likest of all things to the fires of hell! 
Ridley and Latimer, I hear their song 

In calling up each martyr’s glorious name, 
And Cranmer, with the praises on his tongue 

When his red hand dropped down amid the flame! 
Merciful God! and have these things been done, 
And in the name of thy most holy Son? 


Turning from other lands grown old in crime, 
To this where freedom’s root is deeply set, 


Surely no stain upon its folds sublime 
Dims the escutcheon of our glory yet! 


Hush! came there not a sound upon the air 

Like captives moaning for their native shore— 
Woman’s deep wail of passionate despair 

For home and kindred seen on earth no more! 
Yes, standing in the market-place | see 

Our weaker brethren coldly bought and sold, 
To be in hopeless, dull captivity, 

Driven forth to toil like cattle from the fold: 
And hark! the lash, and the despairing cry 

Of the strong man in perilous agony! 


And near me I can hear the heavy sound 
Of the dull hammer borne upon the air: 
Is a new city rising from the ground? 
What hath the artizan constructed there? 
*Tis not a palace, nor a humble shed; 
*Tis not a holy temple reared by hands— 
No!—lifting up its dark and bloody head 
Right in the face of heaven, the scaffold stands! 
And men, regardless of “ Thou shalt not kill,” 
That plainest lesson in the Book of Light, 
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Even from the very altars tell us still, 

That, evil sanctioned by the law is right! 
And preach, in tones of eloquence sublime, 

To teach mankind, that murder is not crime! 


And is there nothing to redeem mankind ?— 
No heart that keeps the love of God within ? 
Is the whole world degraded, weak, and blind, 
And darkened by the leprous scales of sin? 
No, we will hope that some, in meekness sweet, 
Still sit, with trusting Mary, at thy feet. 


For there are men of God, who, faithful stand 
On the far ramparts of our Zion’s wall, 
Planting the cross of Jesus in some land 
That never listened to salvation’s call. 
And there are some, led by philanthropy, 
Men of the feeling heart and daring mind, 
Who fain would set the hopeless free, 
And raise the weak and fallen of mankind. 
And there are many in life’s humblest way, 
Who tread like angels on a path of light, 
Who warn the sinful when they go astray, 
And point the erring to the way of right; 
And the meek beauty of such lives will teach 
More than the eloquence of man can preach. 


And, blessed Savior! by thy life of trial, 
And by thy death, to free the world from sin, 
And by the hope, that man, though weak and vile, 
Hath something of divinity within; 
Still will we trust, though sin and crime be met, 
To see thy holy precepts triumph yet! 


Arr. XXXIV.— ARCHITECTURE. 


ANONYMOUS. 


Arcuirecture is one of the arts of design, and conse- 
quently, in every thing that regards its more liberal con- 
cerns, its beautiful and majestical effects, as a whole and as 
parts, is the pure offspring of drawing or modeling, and 
absolutely and solely depends on the composition of forms, 

VoL. 1.—14 
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and the composition of chair’oscuro and relievo which 
these forms produce. The most important constituents of 
beauty and grandeur in Architecture, can only manifest 
themselves in art in proportion as the mind is imbued and 
acquainted with the principles of beauty, which, we find, 

are requisite for the painter, and by which alone the Archi- 

tect is distinguished, as an Artist who thinks and feels, 

from the carpenter and mason, who measure and 
build. Architecture, as a fine art, must be judged of by 
its fitness for the end in view; its agreeable effects and 
expressions—a cultivated eye or mind being the arbiters 
in these results. Its professors must needs have strong 
perceptions of several painter-like qualities—of the com- 

position of beautiful forms, chair’oscuro and relievo— 
before they can give that expressive character to their 
works which fills and elevates the mind, in the same man- 
ner as poetry and painting. 

This art, being in its nature so utilitarian, necessarily 
demands an acquaintance with those general principles of 
art, which, combined with its utility and fitness, may after- 
wards invest it with that poetic character which all works 
must have whose ultimate and grand object is to affect the 
imagination. 

The Italians, on the revival of art, who applied the prin- 
ciples of painting, that is, drawing, harmony of light and 
shade, &c., to architecture, eminently succeeded in this 
particular; but their works, and the effects they produce, 
could never have been created but by this combination. 

Were proofs wanting, look at Michael Angelo—perhaps 
the grandest painter, and one of the greatest architects; 
look at St. Peter’s, and his other works. 

Then, Raphael, greatest in expression and beauty, as a 
painter, is he not elegant and beautiful in his architecture? 

And why are the works of each master never forgotten 
when once seen; that even in the presence of them, they 
seem as if they had been called up by enchantment; and 
that, at an after period, they so frequently come before the 
imagination like dreams? Why, but because of their ex- 
traordinary and powerful effect; because of that beauty 
and grandeur in composition, which give life and intelli- 
gence and poetry to building? 

They well knew that architecture required to be distin- 
guished by such forms, such magical effects, such promi- 
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nent bulks in the grand mass as would produce this, and, 
with it, a most lasting impression. 

When such thought and spirit are evident in the works of 
the Italians, there is ample atonement for their defects, 
which are numerous; just as in the earlier paintings—fine 
feeling and expression make us forgive every anachronism 
and absurdity. 

Very many other names might be brought forward, and 
examples mentioned, to show that these men, when they 
took upon themselves to build and adorn, possessed a 
painter’s perception of beauty. 

Each brought to the task and ennobled his design by 
applying the principles of painting, and grounding it not 
so much on antiquated rules and precedents, as on the 
eternal laws of taste, harmony, and proportion, existing in 
the mind ; who, from the enlarged and comprehensive view 
he had of art, knew more than the subject demanded when 
he commenced the work; felt the nature of the idea his 
building was made for; saw his work was made for the 
place, and took care the place was adapted to his work. 

Now, the neglect of these principles of painting among 
American architects, is, with some few exceptions, the 
main cause of bad architecture, want of originality, &c., 
and one reason why we observe the art so often degene- 
rating into a mechanical trade. We seldom see originality, 
and when it does occur, there is little taste. 

These principles of uniformity and variety, which must 
be pursued in the arrangement and construction of all 
forms which enter into the composition of building, are 
executed with the greatest success by him who is most 
capable of conceiving and delineating fine forms; and 
this power of drawing is very much neglected by the 
American student. 

I, of course, allude to the study of the human figure, for 
all drawing implies a knowledge of that, which deserves 
first consideration, as it is this alone which is the best 
means, in the first, as well as in the last steps of the art, 
for cultivating the eye and filling the mind with ideas of 
beautiful forms, which facilitate and ennoble design, com- 
position, and all the effects of chair’oscuro resulting from 

em. 

The prevailing practice is to begin with architectural 
inanimate lines, and copy ancient examples, before any 
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part of the human body, or even ornament, is attempted 
to be drawn: the one has a vicious tendency, cramping 
both the hand and intellect; and the neglect and igno- 
rance of the latter makes the power of adding the beauties 
of ornament, the foliated capitals, the enriched friezes, &c., 
at first an unconquerable and disgusting difficulty to the 
tyro. Without a knowledge of the principles of design, 
we cannot give that contrast, elegance of line, and variety 
of form, which, bearing in mind the purpose of the build- 
ing, add to its beauty. 

A knowledge of chair’oscuro, will enable the architect 
to combine the various parts of his work with such gene- 
ral effects, that, while every part may be beautiful in 
itself, such beauty will be but a part to insure the ensem- 
ble of the whole building. 

It is he alone, who, from the sure and expansive princi- 
ples of composition and chair’oscaro, can pursue beauty 
and sublimity in a thousand different ways; whilst, with- 
out these essential requisites of design, men are but build- 
ers, and must unavoidably copy or plunder from the works 
of those who have gone before them; and in either case, 
the absurdities that must result from the difference of cli- 
mate, local situation, and from ill according particulars, 
however beautiful in their own original proper arrange- 
ment, are too obvious and too frequent to be mentioned. 
But a knowledge of chair’oscuro will prompt him to dare 
to give relief and power to his work, as he can combine 
light with shadow, and play with relief, till his idea of 
etiect is fully carried out. 

In the old Gothic Cathedrals, what richness and variety, 
what effect! how powerful they look, and eloquent and 
grand they are! In the numerous churches that have been 
erected in imitation of them in this country, we see, with 
only a few exceptions, in their effects, the deficiency of 
architectural spirit and talent in their authors. In gene- 
ral, what sameness—how barren and unmeaning they 
seem! Such save-trouble expedients, such reduced pro- 
portions, and littleness of manner! 

It was the knowledge and practice of these principles— 
valuable in their application to every branch of art, but 
more especially to architecture—that enabled the ancient 
architects to raise and ennoble their art, and clothed their 
inventions with beauty. 
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Art. XXXV.—THE POOR. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


CRADLED in poverty—unloved, alone, 
Seeing far off the wave of gladness roll ; 
Sorrow, to happier future never known, 
Strikes deep its poison roots within the soul! 


What need is there for rhetoric to seek 
For the fine phrase of eloquence, to tell 

Of the eye sunken, and the hueless cheek, 
Where naked want and gnawing hunger dwell? 


Down in the lanes and alleys of life’s mart 
Are beds of anguish that no kind hands tend; 
And friendless wanderers, without map or chart, 
Urged to despair, or, worse, a nameless end! 


Their very smiles are bitter, in whose track 
The fountains are with penury made chill ; 
For by their smiles, their sighs are driven back 
To stifle in the heart-strings, and be still! 


The poor are criminals! the opulent man 
Is unsuspected, and must needs be true ; 
Such is the popular verdict, such the plan 
That gives the loathsome hangman work to do! 


If he who treads the convict’s gloomy cell, 

To soothe Heaven’s vengeance with officious prayer, 
Had dealt as kindly with him ere he fell, 

Haply his presence had been needless there! 


O there is need of union, firm and strong, 
Of effort, vig’rous and directed well ; 

To rescue weakness from oppressive wrong 
Would shake the deep foundations of dark hell! 


Dear are the humble in God’s equal sight, 
And every hair upon their heads he sees 
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Even as the laurel freshening in the light, 
That trails along the path of centuries! 


Then treat them kindly, for the selfsame hand, 
(And with as large an exercise of power,) 


That makes the planets in their order stand, 
Gives its meek beauty to the desert flower. 


Arr. XXXVI.—A CURIOUS PAPER ON THE MIND. 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Space, or ether, as it is generally termed, is not a homo- 
geneous medium of attenuated matter, as is acknowledged ; 
nor is it vacancy, or nothing. On the contrary, the vast 
field of space, which stretches illimitably beyond us, may 
be termed a heterogeneous media of molecules; or, com- 
posed of several series of atoms, each one of which is 
greater or less than the next, in point of grossness or rarity. 


By means of first reviewing the ponderable atoms, and 
taking cognisance of some of their oscillations of velocity, 
we will be enabled to approximate those molecules, which, 
to our now crude senses, are imponderable ; and reasoning 
a priori, we may arrive at a definite idea of their relative 
size. 

The compound atoms of carbonic acid gas, must be ex- 
ceedingly gross and heavy, when compared with the other 
gaseous molecules; and we should anticipate, of course, 
that, being more ponderable, their velocity of motion 
would be comparatively more tardy. Experiment proves 
this to be true; but let us review several of these experi- 
mental proofs. Carbonic acid gas has a specific weight 
of 22.12, and it transmits the impulses of sound, at the 
rate-of 923 feet per second of time. Oxygen gas has a 
specific gravity of 8X2— 16.00, and it conveys sound at 

e rate of 1089 feet per second. Atmospheric air, with 
a specific gravity of 14.50, conveys sound at the rate of 
1142 feet per second. Nitrogen gas, with a specific gravi- 
ty of 14.12, transmits sound at the rate of 1159 feet each 
second; and hydrogen, with the specific gravity of 1.00, 
conveys sound at the rate of 4358 feet each second. We 
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perceive, by reasoning thus, that the molecular velocities, 
or comparative size of these gaseous atoms, are to each 
other as 923. 

1089. 

1142. 

1159. 

4358. 
Or, if we refer to the size, that, a space which would just 
contain 923 millions of atoms of carbonic acid gas, would 
contain 4358 millions atoms of hydrogen. Or, if we refer 
to weight, that it would require 4358 hydrogen atoms to 
equilibrate 923 carbonic acid gas atoms; and thus we have 
the comparative size or weight of the ponderable atoms. 
We also perceive, that the degree or velocity of the oscil- 
lations of atoms are conversely as their size or weight. 
Reasoning thus, we can approximate very closely the 
relative size of the imponderable atoms; and also per- 
ceive, that they are imponderable solely because of their 
minuteness. Now the imponderable molecules are too 
minute to convey at all, such gross vibrations as those of 
sounds; but they vibrate with far finer impulses, as we 
will directly perceive. Each medium has its own peculiar 
impulses to convey, and can transmit no other, unless it 
be of such a nature as those of its own; for instance, sound 
being a comparatively gross impulse, all such media as 
the ponderable atoms, can convey its impulses; but these 
ponderable molecules cannot convey the impulses of a ray 
of light, or electricity. 

Light, we know, is conveyed by its own medium, at the 
rate of 195,000 miles per second; thus the molecules of 
the luminiferous medium may be compared with the hy- 
drogen molecules, in point of attenuation, at 195,000 miles 
to 4358 feet. It has been calculated by the celebrated 
philosopher La Place, that the medium transmitting the 
influence of gravity, vibrates at least.100 millions times 
greater than that of light; or, that the influence of gravity 
is conveyed at least 100 millions times more rapidiy than 
light; therefore, the molecules composing this medium 
are,in point of size, compared with the luminiferous, as 
100 millions times smaller. 

We will consider the Mind as an impulsive agent, or as 
Motion in the abstract. But let us conceive an idea of 
Motion. We conceive Motion, or Momentum, as uncre- 
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ateable and as never ceasing, for God is such, and it is an 
attribute derived from him. - Matter itself, without being 
under the influence of Motion, is totally inert, or possesses 
completely what we term vis inertie. It contains no in- 
herent occult qualities within itself, but Motion gives it 
all the qualities which we constantly take cognisance of. 
We will admit nothing immaterial but Motion; the inde- 
structible, the unchangeable, the imperishable. The Mind 
itself is Motion, derived from, and being the attribute of 
God. “Reasoning from the various attenuated media which 
we have reviewed, we add others that may be termed the 
transcendental last term of matter, or ultimate matter. 
When the molecules of the body have gone through their 
cycle of vital change, and when eremacausis or decay has 
commenced, the Mind is freed from its location, and es- 
capes into its medium, and vibrates freely among the 
vastly attenuated molecules, that may be termed the me- 
dium of the Mind. Freed from the body, it escapes into 
the medium calculated, in point of attenuation, for its 
particular impulses; for we admit several degrees of at- 
tenuation in these ultimate media, while each Mind must 
impulse its own medium agreeably to the fineness or 
quality of its motion. That Mind, crude and “ill organ- 
ised” in the combinations of its ponderable molecules—in 
the flesh—will, nor can not vibrate a medium as exalted 
and fine as the Mind whose “ organisation” is admitted to 
be more refined; and although it would be freed from the 
flesh, and at liberty to move as suited it, yet it would be 
inferior to the other, and although moving at pleasure, 
could not.experience the latter’s ecstacy. Comparatively 
with the impulses of light or gravity, those of the Mind 
are vastly beyond our more limited comprehension ; for 
its media being so transcendantly small, of course, its im- 
pulses are more rapid, and travel with comparatively 
greater velocity. 

The diversity of Minds, we conceive, then, to be nothing 
more than a diversity of the quality of Momentum; or the 
difference in the fineness of the impulse; and in the flesh, 
or material state, in the diversity of the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the ponderable molecules, or their organisation. 
If the Mind be possessed of exceedingly fine Momentum, 
or of a large share of it, we then have what is termed a 
fine intellect—one which can comprehend such abstract 
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subjects, as others, with a less share, cannot. And thus 
we have the various degrees: of intellect that we find so 
diversified around us, and no two of which are precisely 
alike ; for although they are Minds of the same order, and 
possessed of the same impulses, yet the different organisa- 
tion of the brain must constitute the diversity. These 
Minds must and will necessarily vibrate, or exist, after the 
dissolution of the body, in the same medium, and will ex- 
perience the same exalted sensations of happiness. Now 
there is nothing absurd in giving to abstract Motion, as 
we have conceived it, sensations, according to degree of 
gift; certainly not more absurd than to give sensations to 
“Spirit,” whose attributes we can reduce to no definite 
idea. 
With this brief paper, we close for the present. 
Morrow, February 18, 1847, 


Arr. XXXVII.—TO MY FRIEND IN SORROW. 
BY MRS. S. W. JEWETT. 


Come hither, stricken-one, and lay 
Thy grief-bowed head upon my breast, 
For I have yearned this many a day 
To give those throbbing pulses rest. 


Thine eyes are dim—thy cheek is pale— 
Thy step is feeble, faint and slow, 

There needs no voice to tell thy tale, 

Of bitter tears, and wasting woe. 


Oh! thou art changed ?—yet do not speak, 
But let my arms thy form enfold, 

And let me kiss that faded cheek, 

As in the gladsome days of old. 


It is a sacred joy to me, 

More sweet than all my heart hath known, 
That I can better comfort thee, 

From having sorrows of my own. 
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For while with thine my tears may flow, 
My soul rejoices to have passed 

The misty vales of selfish woe, 

And gained serener heights at last. 


Then lean on me—till thou hast gained 

A ’vantage ground on which to stand, 
Where thou may’st rest; and, self-sustained, 
Look onward to the promised land. 


And if our Father reigns above, 

To whom the struggling race is dear, 
That God, whose very /ife is love, 
Designed us to be happy here. 


Then courage, friend, it may not be 
Our lot on earth to hail the day, 
When every form of misery, 

Hath vanished from the world away ; 


Yet it must come—when every heart, 
By serious thought, has learned to feel, 
He only acts a righteous part, 

Who labours for the common weal. 


Then chase not from thy mental sight, 
One dream of human joy away, 

The soul can shape no scenes too bright 
To hope for at the coming day. 


And whether in one mortal form, 
We see this hope’s fruition here— 
Or with an angel’s fervour warm, 
We hail it from a higher sphere; 


What rapture will our bosoms fill, 
If, in a.cause so true and high, 
We cast aside our selfish will, 
For others’ good to live or die. 
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Arr. XXXVIII.—-SOCIAL RELATIONS. 
BY MARIA L. VARNEY. 
“No one can be happy, with the knowledge of anothers’ misery.”’ 


“Tis sentiment,” said the late N. P. Rogers, “is worth 
going five hundred miles to hear.” If it be a true. senti- 
ment, then is there yet something to do, before all will be 
made happy. In a former article, [ said mankind were 
disposed to do right—not naturally of an Ishmaelite spirit 
—that the first impulse of the human being is on the side 
of virtue. Not that they do right. Nay, verily. They 
are so situated by their present relations in society, that 
they must live constantly at the expense of virtue—at the 
expense of each other, and their own better nature. Men 
may prate about virtue as much as they will, we cannot 
have it in our present relations. Vice must become vir- 
tue, until a radical change takes place. Present society 
offers a premium to vice. Is it not the Physician’s interest 
now to keep men sick—the Lawyer’s interest, to keep 
them by the ears—the Merchant’s, that their crops fail—the 
Mason’s and Carpenter’s interest, that their houses burn 
down—the Shoe-maker’s, Tailor’s, Dress-maker’s, and 
Cloth-maker’s, that their clothing is destroyed—the Crock- 
ery and Cabinet maker’s, that their furniture is ruined? Is 
it not the interest of nearly all the producing classes, that 
war shall take place? And finally, is it not the interest of 
the priest, that society should remain just as it is, where 
all become vicious and hardened, by living at the expense 
of each other, and their own better feelings? For if men 
were all good—if their relations were such as to offer no 
temptations to virtue and truth, we should need no priest. 
Again, if our relations were such, that we could learn the 
laws of health, we should need no Physician—if we were 
not living at the expense of each other, we should need 
no Lawyers to settle our difficulties—or merchants to 
feed sumptuously on the labor of others—nor the multi- 
tudinous horde of government vampires, who glut them- 
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selves at the expense of the labourer. Thus all these nv. 
merous offices and professions, filled with parasites, woul 
be annihilated, and the thousand Lawyers, Priests, Physi- 
cians, and Politicians, would be added to the list of |a- 
bourers. 

The truth is, society is topsy turvey. He who 
merits most, has the least. Those who build palaces, live 
in hovels. Those who build carriages, themselves travel 
on foot. The idle live luxuriously, while the overworked 
starve. Society doesnot recognise the principle of labow 
as the only wealth of the world, aside from natural 
wealth. It does not perceive that workingmen produce 
all the wealth. There is a great and fundamental wrong 
somewhere, which puts vice for virtue, and the sooner this 
is hunted out and exposed, the better for al] classes—bet- 
ter in every respect. Our pecuniary interest is now every 
way opposed to our moral interest. Hence, we not only 
cannot harmonise with each other, but we cannot har- 
monise with ourselves. Every individual in society feels 
this want of harmony—this everlasting uneasiness and 
warfare in his own feelings, created by our natural benev- 
olent impulses, which prompt the wish that all should be 
happy, on the one hand, and the fear of want and canker- 
ing care on the other. No one, high or low, is, or can be 
exempt entirely from this feeling in present society. The 
merchant, when he takes the last dollar from the hard- 
ened hand of industry, feels aremorse for the office he fills. 
He wishes sincerely, he might live by other and more 
honest means. The Priest, when the truth of his position 
comes before him—when he discovers that he is living on 
the sins of the people, and that it is his interest to keep 
them sinners, is repulsed. The ideais revolting. His 
better nature condemns his office. 

Although I would deal with principles, not men,I am 
aware these are, at present, bread-and-butter questions. 
I name different classes only as conspicuous examples of a 
wrong state of things. Not that one class is more blame- 
worthy than another—the whole superstructure is false, 
we are all seeking happiness. The goal is reached by none. 
All must be happy before any can be perfectly so. Or, at 
least, misery must be so far removed, that we shall have 
lost sight of it, ere we can enjoy perfect happiness. 
There is a mighty work to be done, yet it will be accom- 
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plished by simple means. We are manifestly on the eve 
of some radical change in the great human drama. 
“There is a better time coming.” A time when those 
who fold their arms to rest in idle wealth and honor, will 
find themselves sleeping on a volcano. A time is coming 

when labour will give honour and wealth, and idleness dis- 

honour and want. When “falsehood’s trade shall be as un- 

profitable and unfashionable as that of truth is now.” It 

may come in avery different way from present expecta- 

tions, as truth is wont tocome. We are always looking 

for some mighty display, but truth never makes any. We 

are a blind-fold race, at best. We can see but little far- 

ther into the future than we can intoa millstone. We 

never know our benefactors till they are out of the reach 

of our sympathies. As Carlisle would say: “We kill and 

crucify our gods, and trample them under our stupid hoofs 

for a century or two, then take to braying over them, still 

in a very long-eared manner.” The good time may come 

unperceived, but it will surely come! 

Some very sober truths, are now in very sober agitation. 
Men are beginning to perceive that all belong to one 
brotherhood. They begin to understand that the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, is synonymous 
with a right to the earth, which alone gives life. They 
are coming to see that labour is the only wealth of the 
world. They already feel that the extremes of civilisa- 
tion (?) are reached. Some of the manufacturing districts 
of Europe, show the ultimatum of the present social con- 
dition. All society based on the same foundation, is tending 
to the same result. The wages of the labourer in some 
of the trades of our larger cities, is already reduced to the 
lowest point of endurance, a mere sustenance ; and what 
is to prevent all from sharing the same fate? The con- 
stant invention of labour-saving machinery is throwing 
its thousands out of employ, and reducing the wages of 
all who have work. This god-like power is employed to 
make the rich richer, and the poor poor indeed; and that, 
with tremendous velocity. his alone, is proof of the 
falseness of present arrangements. This one power is 
enough to revolutionize society, could it be thrown into 
the hands of the people, and made to work for, instead of 
against them, as now. Now it is the greatest enemy the 
labourer has to fear. There is an abundance produced 
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but the producer has no right to it. It has been estimated 
by (Lord) Brougham, that there is at present in operation, 
in the island of Great Britain, labour-saving machinery 
enough to give all the comforts and conveniences of life. 
with but twenty minutes useful labour by every citizen. 
And we may safely add, we have labour-saving machinery 
enough in this country, if it worked for the poor, to pro- 
duce all the comforts of life, provided every citizen la- 
boured as much as his health and pleasure require. 

But the constant drudgery of the labouring population 
is not the worst feature of the system. The all-absorbing 
avarice, and the slavery and imbecility of mind are still 
more to be dreaded. This robbing men of their right to 
the soil, and consequently their self-respect, and time to 
think, has made them mere slaves and ninnies. They do 
not appreciate their condition. They just follow in the 
wake, without asking questions; none of us realise how 
comparatively few possess the earth, and, those for the 
most part, of the idle classes. But these things must be 
ferreted out, and spoken out. Who dare stand up in the 
dignity of his manhood, and declare the actual state of 
things as it really exists before our eyes—as we feel it 
down deep in our hearts—as we daily feel it in the expense 
of our nerve and muscle? Who dare speak it? Does 
not our very life depend on our good behaviour to our 
masters? Long enough hasthis been our subterfuge. Let 
us learn to put liberty above life. Spirit of Emmet and 
Henry ! hast thou fled forever ? 

Who, of the most keen-sighted among us, has a glimpse 
of the real state of the matter? Not one. We have 
not learned the A, B, C, of the absolute falseness of 
present commerce, and its enslaving and debasing conse- 
quences—the terrible enslavement of mind engendered 
thereby. A few leading minds now do nearly all the 
thinking. I recollect on one occasion, when Mr. Rogers 
arose to speak to a new audience, some one called out, 
“this is Nathaniel P. Rogers, editor of the Herald of Free- 
dom.” “It’s no matter who I am,” said Mr. Rogers—“it's 
no matter who any body is—it is time every body was 
heard from.” This is the true sentiment. We have been 
in leading strings long enough. It is time each began to 
think for himself and herse/f—(she has experienced this 
herself, the climax of all slavery.) There is no use in be- 
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ing mealy-mouthed in this matter, milk-and-water have 
nothing to do on so grave a subject. Our social relations 
must be changed. In what form that change shall be made, 
is yet a question among Social Reformers. Whatever it 
may be, two things must be guarantied thereby—co-orer- 
ATING INTERESTS, AND INDIVIDUAL INDEPENDENCE. 


Arr. XXXIX.— CORRESPONDENCE. 


To rue Eprror: 

Dear Sir: You strike boldly and cut deeply. Your 
task is Herculean, consequently, hazardous. As you seem 
reasonably calm, we may suppose you have counted cost. 
Your good success may depend on your good temper. He 
who challenges—not single heroes—but hosts, needs the 
greatest self-possession and caution (perspicacious, not 
cowardly) in his bearing. 

The greatest danger in the path of Reformers, is not in 
their foes, but in themselves. The misconception, misrep- 
resentation, and consequent ill-treatment, which, in our 
actual world, they are sure to meet with—the unfairness 
and malice (real or supposed) of personal antagonists— 
are very apt, and in fact most generally do, drive them to 
extremes, and push them into the paths of errour. 

Reformers are of two sorts—the benevolent and the 
vain-glorious. First, in the first class, | should name 
Christ’s true Apostles—not forgetting Paul; and, his faults 
to the contrary notwithstanding, | would put Luther next. 
Of more modern men, 1 would name Howard and Clark- 
son—the last just gone, God rest him! . 

I suspect, but I will not aver, that the ancient Church 
heretics were of the second class. Not that I suppose, 
by any means, they were the worst of men. Far oth- 
erwise. I doubt not, they may have erred, and their errours 
remained not with themselves. As little doubt have I, 
that much of their actual errours resulted from their ill 
treatment; and that a fair exhibition of them and their 
antagonists, as to personal merit, might win a verdict of 
preference in favour (personally) of the heretics. 

Among moderns, let us name Rousseau, of amphibious 
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character, with strong benevolent developments, overshad- 
owed by those of an impress most decisively vain-glorious, 
Voltaire stands prominent as the great apostle and per- 
sonification of the second class. Good men, conservatives, 
opposed him, of course, as did also conservatives from mere 
interest, unentitled to any credit on the score of goodness, 

Voltaire had his mission—a most important one—and 
most effectively accomplished. It was to do what good 
men had failed to do—to overset the structure of Despo- 
tism, temporal and spiritual, which was crushing Roman 
Europe. Had good men there been faithful—valiant for 
Truth—the fabric might have fallen by the hands of Christ- 
ians; as they failed, the mining and explosions of anti- 
christian effort were brought into successful operation. 
Good and bad were blown up together ; but goodness never 
perishes. The structure of Despotism has been re-erected; 
but unsafely. The cement is bitumen. It cannot stand 
fire. 

Goodness has done much in Britain—very much, com- 
paratively speaking. Yetits great work is unaccomplish- 
ed. The masses are still crushed. Goodness has prepared 
her grand lever, and has shown how it may work. May 
God give success! But deep shadows are in the prospect. 

That there is abundant need of Reform, here and every 
where, none can welldeny. The earth, since “Men began 
to multiply” upon it, has been filled with robbery and 
wrong. Our own favoured country is not exempt. We, 
the more blest, are “not better than our Fathers,” of Brit- 
ain. But good men, here as elsewhere, oppose the efforts 
for good, lest they should lead to accumulated evil. And, 
as too often has happened, they forget their own mission 
and accountability. Had they done their devoir, the work 
of Reform, or self-improvement, might have been in safe 
progress. Had Dr. Cooke, sixty odd years ago, persevered 
in the Emancipation effort, there might now be no occa- 
sion for Garrisonism. Good men should realise, that if 
Luther does not pull down the fabric of wrong, Voltaire 
will come and blow it up—and them too, mayhap, along 
with it. 

We, Americans, are full of inventions—truthfully used, 
too, in physical matters,—but in spiritual—lI use the term 
in its broadest seope—we do much as other people do and 
have done. We frame machines, admirable, it may be, for 
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religious, —_—— and social advancement, and seem then 
to forget their object, and content ourselves with seeing 
how well they work, in doing nothing for which they were 
fabricated. We have mills that work like a charm, but 
yield no flour. We are prone to rest in means and forget 
their ends. Is not this too true, in reference both to Church 
and State—comparatively speaking, at least. 

We have vast need of Independent Journals. The title 
of yours is unexceptionable; nay, more, it is excellent, 
provided it prove Truthful indeed. Your motto may need 
grains of allowance ; or, at least, a somewhat cumbrous 
commentary. I say this in frankness, though the remark 
may be unphilosophical. The leading article of your first 
number, | view as indicative of your course. On this I 
would take the liberty to animadvert a little. 

You do not worship great names. There you are right. 
The world suffers immensely by such Idolatry. You have 
dealt hard blows at Chalmers, Malthus, & Co., in certain 

articulars; and I see not but you have done so with effect. 

here is, | suppose, but one truthful standard of religious 
and moral obligation, which reaches from Heaven to earth. 
God is; we are the work of his hand—his subjects; we 
owe him reverence, love and obedience. We may know 
him from his works. “He is the rewarder of those who 
diligently seek him.” And we have his Word. 

1 am not sure you have quite escaped the fogs which are 
apt to beset those who engage in dogmatic Theology. 
From some remarks in page 10 to 12, inclusive, we might 
be led to think you held much intellectual advancement 
essential to the apprehension of religious truth; in page 
9, that a man may be religious without knowing or intend- 
ing it; and might be in the kingdom of heaven without 
believing in its existence. If a religious character is at- 
tributable to mere instinct, the beasts are religious; and 
the term religion ceases to possess any availably distinc- 
tive meaning. 

Is there not an unfortunate involution of meaning in 
page 13, where you indicate that in order to know truth, 
we must first be truthful? This is true in regard to pro- 
gress, but how can it be in reference to inception ? 

Page 10. “I contend that no one ean truly believe 
what he does not truly comprehend.” Why not? I verily 
believe in the related operations of the magnetic telegraph ; 
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but I comprehend very little about it. 1 believe in the 
infinite, incomprehensible I AM, and in the actual, but 
incomprehensible, operations of His Holy Spirit. 

Page 10. “The Christian community keep the world 
at arm’s length, and rob them of what little religious spirit 
they possess.” 

This isa grave charge. Isit groundless? Without can- 
vassing the mode of expression, I might say it was but too 
true. The Church may have abundant cause to humble 
itself for its too lofty assumptions. True Christianity is 
the religion of the understanding, the heart, and the life— 
not of the priest, the symbol, and the ritual. It has wrought 
its way, | ween, into many a heart that has not made its 
utterance in public profession; and governed many a life 
that has never been ensconsed in the Ark ecclesiastic. 

The deductions at the conclusion of the article, I shall 
not discuss at present ; save to notice the last, to which, in 
its general bearing, | give my assent. Yet to many, this 
may be one of the most startling of your positions. | 
heartily agree that we should “not be carried about by 
every wind of doctrine ;” and I as heartily agree, that “we 
should be ready at all times to relinquish conceived opin- 
ions when truth suggests their falseness.” How else can 
we be truthful? 

“The Simplicity of Truth,” the subject of the article, is 
one of high importance. The complications whereby 
Philosophy, “so called,” has perplexed us in relation 
thereto, have been productive of unspeakable detriment. 
And so it has often fared with material interests. Does 
not the improvement of human mechanism often advance 
from complexity to simplicity? Well, indeed, may we 
wish—nay, hope, I would trust—‘there’s a better day 
coming.” 

For one, I believe that essential Truth is in reach of all; 
but that truths utterly desirable are but too generally 
barred from the access of the many. But who can say he 
has done what he could, for the advancement of Truth and 
Manhood? The work of advancement is Man’s. Heav- 
en will not do it for him. Nor do I suppose man can do 
it without Heavenly Guidance. 

Believing you a sincere advocate of Truth, I pray Heav- 
en to bless and guide you. 

C. Emerson. 
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Art. XL.—AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


A Lecrure delivered before the Young Men’s Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, of Cincinnati, December 8, 1846. By 
Gamauig. Baiey, Jr. 


Tue introductory part of this Lecture is made up of 
some very true reflections, and some very false ones. The 
following is as beautiful as true: 


“Despair, like the Dead Sea, can sustain no living thing in its 
depths. Bereave a man of hope, make him believe that he is ut- 
terly worthless, and you have taken one way to accomplish his 
ruin. He who has a Future may reform; he who has a Past and 
Future, may hope for perfection. How the soul must be ener- 
gised, that can look back upon a pathway adorned by the evidences 
of his good deeds! While it humbles itself in the presence of the 
Infinite Good, such retrospection awakens self-respect, begets ele- 
vation of sentiment, reduces the power of evil motive, and stimu- 
lates to a nobler activity.” 


The author next speaks of “a regard for ancestry.” 


“He, whose acts have rendered him a blessing to his country, or 
mankind, has a property-right in the accumulated reputation of an 
illustrious ancestry, and must derive a greatness of thought and 
dignity of spirit, from his honorable associations with the Past.”’ 


Whence is this “property-right in the accumulated repu- 
tation of an illustrious ancestry?” Democratic Philoso- 
phers seem disposed to place every one upon his own 
merit, denying a right to share ancestral glory, as well as 
freeing from the reproach of ancestral ignominy. If a hero 
have boldly dared and nobly done, he has actedin behalf 
of common Humanity—his virtue, and his glory, belong to 
the Race, and his descendants have no claim to prece- 
dence on that account. The aristocratic feeling, however, 
that yet pervades the heart, in spite of our assumption of 
Democracy, permits the father’s trumpet of Fame, to her- 
ald the march of the son. This is not only wrong in prin- 
ciple, but injurious in that it is apt to weaken the efforts 
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of the son, for the attainment of that true distinction 
which is the rightful meed of him to whom is due the 
plaudit, “well done and nobly.” 

The above untruth is put forth by the author to illustrate 
the sentiment, that “a nation must think well of itself, be- 
fore it can perform any thing respectable.” There is a 
vast difference between self-respect, and pride of ancestry 
It is not denied, that if an individual be debased in his 
own estimation, “one of the strongest restraints on ey’ 
conduct, one of the most powerful incentives to an honour- 
able career, is removed, Let a people be conscious of the 
greatness they are able to reach, and they will be apt to 
strive for its attainment. Hence to denounce an individ- 
ual or a nation for evil deeds, without giving full credit 
for their good qualities, is pernicious in its influence. 
Here belongs the beautifulsentiment of the author. “You 
cannot elevate a man by trampling him underfoot.” This 
truth falsifies the whole system of the Criminal Jurisprv- 
dence that prevails, and declares the gallows, and the 
penitentiary as conducted, among the greatest of abuses, 
in that they treat their victims like dogs rather than men 
—destroy rather than save—discourage and debase, rather 
than cheer and reform. To lead a human being upon 
the scaffold, adjust a rope about his neck, draw the cap 
over his face, and launch him into eternity, is a very bad 
way to enable a crowd of curious spectators to appreciate 
the dignity of their Nature, and discover the glory of their 
destiny. So also to incarcerate an unfortunate offender 
in the gloomy walls of a prison, with the object of inflict- 
ing pain upon him, instead of reforming and_ benefiting 
him, is a very questionable mode of manifesting that 
brotherly love, which is the light and life of the soul, and 
the divine spring of all human good. But to trace a prin- 
ciple, and point a moral, | have wandered from the sub- 
ject. Says the Lecturer: 


“Let a nation be able to appeal to the Past of many centuries, 
marked by deeds of heroism, or acts of inestimable value to the 
cause of Liberty and Justice, amid the scenes of which move nu- 
merous actors, eminent for their integrity, their intellectual grand- 
eur, their self-sacrificing devotion to their countrymen or their race, 
and it can hardly fail to become great-minded.” 


I should suppose such a nation to be already “great- 
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minded ;” indeed I cannot conceive how its Past can be 
distinguished for the “intellectual grandeur and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion” of its people, without possessing true 
greatness. This, however, is a lapsus penne of the distin- 
guished author. 

The ancient nations in spite of the splendour of their 
Past, declined and ingloriously fell. No, the only perma- 
nent spirit that can actuate a people, is that which con- 
stantly yearns for the Better. The glory of the Past is of 
but doubtful benefit to a person or nation; indeed, than 
this, an obscure or ignoble ancestry, is oftener an incentive 
to energetic action, because the individual, conscious of 
his mental greatness, is desirous of making the name he 
bears, and the family to which he belongs, honourable 
among men. A friend at my elbow, to whom this has 
been read thus far, tells a story that fits here, as follows: 
Three Spanish noblemen conversed concerning the age 
and honour of their titles. One traced his through a long 
line of illustrious ancestry; the second could trace his 
through only a century of honours; and the the third, who 
seemed to hesitate, being asked the age of his title, replied, 
“ My lords, I have the proud satisfaction of dating my glory 
with myself.” 

But, to come more directly to the subject—American 
Progress; Doctor Bailey considers it under the following 
heads : 


“TERRITORIAL EXTENSION, POPULATION, COMMERCE, INTERNAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS, POST OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, EDUCATION, RELI- 
GION.” 


1. Territorial Extension —The Treaty of our Independ- 
ence circumscribed us within narrow bounds; the Lakes 
bounded us on the North, the Mississippi on the West, and 
the 31st parallel on the South. Spain owned the Floridas 
and both shores of the great river below the 31st degree ; 
consequently, our commerce in that direction was at her 
mercy. Nor was this all: for that selfish power would 
not acknowledge the treaty which made the Mississippi 
our Western boundary, but was anxious to limit our terri- 
tory to the Alleghanies. For fifteen years, a constant 
struggle was kept up between our government and Spain, 
the object of which was to have the Mississippi recognised 
as our boundary, to obtain the free navigation of that river 
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and a free port of deposit for the merchandise and products 
of the West. These points were gained after the belliger- 
ent demonstrations of the hardy pioneers of the West had 
alarmed Spain for the safety of her possessions, and a blow 
from revolutionary France had made her feel the depart- 
ure of her greatness. 

The State papers on this subject show the manner in 
which our fathers estimated the progress of the Republic. 
In a letter of instructions sent by Congress to Mr. Jay, in 
1780, occurs the following : 


“In a very few years, after peace shall have taken place, this 
country will certainly be overspread with inhabitants.” 


In 1790, the instructions to our Minister at the court of 
Spain seem not so hopeful of the Nation’s advancement. 


“Among others a guaranty was offered to Spain of her posses- 
sions beyond the Mississippi; and the following points were insisted 
upon :— : 

“Safer for Spain that we should be her neighbor than England— 


“Conquest not in our principles—inconsistent with our Govern- 
ment— 


“‘ Not our interest to cross the Mississippi for ages :-— 


‘And will never be our interest to remain connected with those 
who do!” 


“And to show the stress laid upon the clause—“not our interest 
to cross thé Mississippi for ages :’’— it was placed conspicuously in 
italics! 

“In half an age from the date of this remarkable declaration 
what do we see? Four new and powerful States “across’’ the 
Mississippi, with a population of a million of souls; and at this very 
hour, the dust is rolling up from the track beaten by the American 
emigrants, as they sweep the passes of the Rocky Mountains to 
to take possession of the shores of the Pacific! 


Louisiana was forced upon us. 


“It was understood that this territory had cost France 100,000,- 
000 francs, and it was not to be ee that such an outlay had 


been made for nothing. Accordingly, our Ministers in Paris were 
instructed to procure, if possible, a cession of New Orleans and 
the Floridas, and the establishment of the Mississippi as the 
ny between this country and Louisiana. 

The Instructions of Mr. Jefferson were, to purchase a small por- 
tion of Louisiana; and for this he was willing to concede 1 
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France the most extravagant privileges; even a perpetual guaranty 
of her territories beyond the Mississippi river. 

“When the American ministers proposed to purchase a part of 
Louisiana, they were asked what they would give for the whole, 
—and at last the ultimatum of Napoleon was announced—he 
would sell all or none. From the necessity of the case then, they 
concluded to transcend their instructions, assume the responsibility, 
and form a treaty for the purchase of the whole of Louisiana. 
Thus, by a remarkable conjunction of circumstances, against the 
policy of our government, the whole of the vast Valley of the 
Mississippi became ours, and our Western boundary was carried 
to the Pacific ocean.” 


This purchase was made in 1803, and the reasons why 
it was so readily procured are, that the abrupt termination 
of the peace of Amiens brought Napoleon again in col- 
lision with England, and he was compelled to relinquish 
his magnificent projects in the New World, and to replen- 
ish an empty Treasury. 


2. Population.—That population is power, is true in all 
countries, says Doctor Bailey, “ where the wants of the peo- 
ple have not transcended the productive power.” I know 
of no country where this isthe case. If Britain be cited, she 


can be proved capable of producing enough to support, in 
abundance, double the population she now possesses. 


“In the year 1755, the population of the colonies,.which sub- 
sequently declared their independence, was 980,000. In 1840, 
eighty-five years from that time, it had risen to seventeen mil- 
lions, and by the year 1855, a century from that date, it will 
have advanced beyond twenty-five millions! The average in- 
crease of the people of Great Britain every ten years, is 15 per 
cent—of the people of the United States 32 or 33 per cent— 
In 1801, the population of the former country was 10,942,646 ; 
in 1841, 18,656,000; in 1851, it will be 21,885,000: so that in 
half a century, it will not quite have doubled itself. But in the 
United States we more than double our numbers every quarter 
of a century; so that while, in half a century, Great Britain has 
been augmenting her population not quite two-fold, we have in- 
creased ours more than four-fold! This ratio of increase will 
continue for at least the next fifty years, so that at the close of 
the nineteenth century, the population of this country will have 
reached seventy-five millions! Ere that time Oregon will have 
been nae steamers will be plying regularly between Colum- 
bia and Whampoa, and we shall be in the receipt of the latest 
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Pekin fashions, six days after their first appearance at Astoria.” 
3. Commerce.— 


“In the year 1771, the total amount of tonnage owned | 
the Colonies, was but 100,000; and the value of their iasorss, 
about seven hundred thousand dollars... In 1789, the tonnage 
had grown to 201,652. That of Great Britain and Ireland, jy 
the year 1800, was 1,855,879, nine times greater. But afier a 
race of forty-five years, how stands the account? The American 
Union has become the second maritime power in the world, pos- 
sessing a tonnage of 2,416,399, twelve times more than it own- 
ed half a century ago; while Great Britain, im forty-five years, 
has increased hers to but 3,044,392, only two-fifths. That is, 
the tonnage of this country, in fifty-five years, has grown at the 
rate of 1098 per cent., that of Britain, in forty-five years, at the 
rate of only 64 per cent!’ 

“It is stated that in 1794, four keel-boats, each.of twenty tons, 
and occupying one month in going and returning, performed all 
the carrying trade between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Traveling 
in those times was not quite so tame a business as it is now. 
In advertising these boats, the Centinel of the North West Ter- 
ritory, of January 4th, 1794, remarks—* No danger need be ap- 
prehended from the enemy, as every person on board will be 
under cover, made proof against rifle or musket balls, with con- 
venient port holes for firing out of !’ 

“In 1802, the first Government vessel appeared on Lake Eric. 
In 1811, the first steamboat was launched at Pittsburgh. In 1818, 
the first steamboat was built on Lake Erie. And now what do 
we see? ‘The solitary places made glad. The fires of civili- 
sation burning in every valley, upon every hill top, along every 
shore. ‘The treasures of a continent unlocked. A world of life, 
where there was a wilderness. Steamboats descending from the 
Falls of St. Anthony, two thousand miles to the Gulf of Mexico; 
steamboats ascending to the Great Falls of the Missouri, four 
thousand miles from the Gulf; steamboats thronging the Ohio 
and its tributaries, an extent of 5,000 miles of navigable waters; 
palaces of steamboats darkening the Great Lakes. It is compu- 
ted on good authority, that at this time there are 750 steamboats 
on the western rivers, a number nearly equal to all the stean- 
boats of Great Britain a few years since; and the commerce of 
these rivers and lakes cannot be less in annual value than three 
hundred millions of dollars.” 


4. Internal Improvements. — 


“But in no way has American energy manifested itself more 
wonderfully, than in works of Internal Improvement. ‘These arc 
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on a gigantic scale, in perfect keeping with the physical features of 
the country. It would seem as if man had been labouring to rival 
the eur of Nature. 

“In the year 1839, the total length of canals constructed in 

and was 2400 miles. I have not been able to find any record 
of later date; but, it may be presumed, from the railroad mania 
which has overspread that country, that there has been compara- 
tively little canal extension since then. But, on summing up an 
authentic table of the canals in the United States in 1845, I find 
that their total length is 4006 miles, exceeding the length of the 
English canals by 1600 miles! 

« As it respects railroads, the contrast is still greater. The Paris 
Consiitutionnel, recently furnished various statistics concerning 
railways in Europe and the United States, at the close of the year 
1845. The American Union ranks first in the extent of its rail- 
roads, England next, though far behind. And yet that paper is in 
error, in assigning to the United States some eight hundred miles 
of railway less than are now open for travel. Correcting the table 
in this particular, | present some of the results, using English, in- 
stead of French, measure. 

“ At the close, then, of the year 1845, the total length of railrond 
was, in England, 2,068 miles, in all Europe, including England, 
4,059 miles; in the United States alone, 5,091 miles,—a greater 
extent than in England and all Europe. 

“This is progress! Whereare we? Improvements are sweep- 
ing by us with lightning-speed. In 1825, the first locomotive in 
England traveled at the rate of six miles an hour. In 1829, the 
speed of fifteen miles per hour was reached; in 1834, twenty miles; 
in 1839, thirty-seven miles; and at this moment there are locomo- 
tives running forty-two miles per hour. Who shall set limits to 
their speed?’ We go now from Boston to New York in a few 
hours. It is a pleasant day’s ride from New York to Washington. 
You leave Washington on the morning of one day, and in the 
evening of the next are at Pittsburgh. A day or two’s journey 
takes you from New York to Detroit. Let us sce how our fathers 
gat along. Some editorial lover of olden times falls in with the 
Boston News Letter, dated September 15, 1763, published at Bos- 
ton by Richard Draper, printer to the Governor and Council. The 
peper is a great curiosity. It mentions letters received at New 

fork, September 4th, dated Detroit, August 8th—nearly one month 
on the way—and they too were sent by express. Speculations in 
flour in those days were not very profitable. The latest dates men- 
tioned—(recollect the paper is published in Boston, and dated Sep- 
tember 15th)—are from Newport, R. I., September 10th; Philadel- 
phia, September 1st; Fort Pit, (now Pittsburgh,) August 12th— 
one month and three days from Pittsburgh to Boston! Who after 
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234 EDUCATION. 
this will laugh incredulously at the idea of a railroad to the Ore- 
gon, and a journéy from New York to the Paeific in half a dozen 
days? In the Past is the ise of the Future! The opposite 
shores of this continent will be bound together by bands of iron, 
and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans shall yet be one. 

“What has hitherto been , illustrates our material 
progress. But, it may be said, all your energies have been con- 
centrated in this direction to ahe neglect of higher, more com- 
manding interests. You have bestowed sufficient attention on the 
earthly home which the good God has given you-the taberna- 
cle for your flesh—but how have you supplied the wants of the 
moral man? 

“Certainly, had there been some neglect in this respect, it could 
scarcely have been wondered at; but let us again appeal to facts, 
to determine to what extent provision has been made for the 
claims of our higher nature. 

‘*What I may now have to say, will be comprised under the 
three heads—Post Office Accommodation, Education, Religion.” 


5. Post Office Accommodations.— 


“The first post established in this country was in New York, 
in the year 1710. The first Congress, under the New Consii- 
tution, made provision for a Post Office Department,—and the fol- 
lowing year, 1790, the number of Post Offices was 75, the number 
of miles of Post roads, 1875, the revenue, $38,000. Half a cen- 
tury from that time, that is, in 1840, the number of Post Offices 
had multiplied from 75 to 13,488, the number of miles of post 
roads from 1,875 to 155,739, and the revenue had increased from 
$38,000 to four millions and a half dollars. 

“In 1845, the length of the mail routes in Great Britain and 
Ireland was 18,816 miles, and the total annual transportation, 15- 
009,165; while in the United States, the length of the routes was 
143,940 miles, and the total annual transportation, 35,634,269.” 


6. Education.— 


“The proportion of the whole white population of this country 
at school in 1840, was 1 in 7; or, if we confine our view to the 
free States alone, 1 in 5; or, if we limit it to New England and 
New York, 1 in 3 or 4; while the proportion in Scotland, famed 
for its education, is but one in ten; in En land one in twelve; in 
Wales, one in twenty. Again, in 1840, of the adult white popula- 
tion in this country unable to read or write, the proportion was one 
in twenty-six; in the free states alone, one in forty-seven. But, 
how is it with England, whose tourists are so fond of ridiculing 
the dead level of our Democratic intellect? According to the re- 
turns of the registrar-general, ‘ONE-HALF of the adult population of 
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England and Wales is com of persons unable to write their 
own names.’ I quote oalae, word from the Westminister Re- 
view, of September, 1846. Here is another passage from the 
same source:—‘ The returns state that out of 735,788 persons 
married during the years 1839, 1840 and 1841, 303,836 signed the 
marriage register with a mark only!’” 


7. Religion. — 


“ The statistics upon this subject, compiled by Messrs. Reed and 
Matheson, two English clergymen who travelled throughout the 
United States some twelve years ago, examining with critical eye 
its institutions and their workings, are all-conclusive. They dem- 
onstrate that, taking all States together, new and old, this country, 
in regard to the amount of its religious supplies, is far in advance 
of even Scotland, renowned as that country is for its religious hab- 
its—that in proportion to population, our ministers are more nu- 
merous, church accommodations more abundant, and the number 
of communicants far greater.” 

“T have thus rapidly glanced at the principal features of Ameri- 
can Progress, the presentation of Facts having been the main busi- 
ness of this address.” 

“One brief glance now at the Future, and I shall have done. 

“ At the end of this century, the Pacific shores of this North 
American continent will be the seat of a Civilisation like that 
which now bears sway on the Atlantic coast. Rivers of the Ore- 
gon, the Bay of St. Francisco, the Colorado, the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, will float a commerce as grand as that which now darkens the 
great inland seas on our North, and the rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley. The buffalo will have disappeared; a few Indians may 
linger in the passes of the mountains; but the intervening prairies 
will swarm with the Anglo-American tribes, and be dotted all over 
with the beautiful homes of civilisation. Railroads and high- 
ways of all sorts will have bound the Atlantic and Pacific shores 
together ‘vith bands not to be broken; and a trip from Boston to 
Astoria will be no more thought of than was a journey from Boston 
to Cincinnati forty or fifty years ago. The Pacific ocean will 
groan under the commerce which shall then spread its sails be- 
tween the Old and New Worlds; and the Islands of the sea will 
rejoice in the light of a Christian civilisation. 

“Now, we may suppose this new world, thus peopled, to be 
existing under one Government; cemented together by identical 
institutions, lauguage, customs; by the recollections of a common 
origin, a common history, sufferings and triumphs in common; 
by common interests and a reciprocal free commerce: or we 
may suppose it divided into two independent empires, Eastern and 
Western. 
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236 QUESTIONABLE CONCLUSION. 


‘Should the former be the case, no military establishment would 
be required larger than the United States have now: there would 
be a Patriotism with no bounds but two oceans; Peace, perpetual 
over one quarter of the globe; a Civilisation, harmonious in its 
sympathies and interests, unexampled in its developement, enduring 
as the world itself. 

**Should the latter be the case, this continent would witness the 
re-enactment of the scenes which have made Europe reel to and 
fro under the shock of contending empires. We should have 
European civilization over again—with its enormous inequalities 
of conditions; its warring interests; its hostile tariffs; its jealous. 
ies, intrigues, devouring ambition ; its military establishments, all- 
grasping tyrants, poverty-stricken, humbled and crushed People.” 

The truth of the entire paragraph closing the above 
quotation, may be safely questioned without doing vio- 
lence to the skeptic’s judgment. Were every State a 
distinct nation, | do not believe “the scenes which have 
made Europe reel to and fro,” would be re-enacted here. 
The Doctor makes no allowance for the progress of man- 
kind in intellectual and moral development. .The same 
causes invariably produce the same effects. Under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances will the same phenomena 
occur. The Doctor seems to disregard the different 
causes and circumstances that now influence the human 
mind. The ignorance of the Past is supplanted by the 
education of the Present, and the people are better able 
to individually judge of their own interests. The people 
are more disposed to deal justly than they have been 
perhaps, because they better understand the relation that 
subsists between man and man. The American people 
are democratic, and haters of kings, nobles, and aristo- 
cratic authority ; in the bloody Past, and in Europe now 
to a great extent, this is not the case. The people now 
cultivate peace—in the Past they have been warlike, de- 
lighting in human butchery. True, we have a war at the 
South—but observe how sick of it the people have grown 
of late. The result of it will soon be to quiet a few 
blood-thirsty souls on the field of battle, and send those 
who have been most influential in bringing it about into 
a contemptible obscurity. No, danger is, not to be appre- 
hended from a multiplicity of Republics even within the 
territory now constituting the United States. But I am 
by no means a disunionist. I wish the sublime principle 
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of Universal Brotherhood to prevail to such an extent, as 
to include under one government this “whole boundless 
continent of ours.” 

But I must close. The Lecture before me is a very able 
one,—which it is supererogation for me to mention, be- 
cause the Doctor would not lift his pen from any other 
than an able document. 
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Arr. XLI.—GLEAMS OF SOUL. 





The following has lost its credit, and I use it here as 
common property. The perusal of it will benefit any one 
not beyond the reach of Hope. 






THE REFORMER. 


ER ESS 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm; 

Wealth shook within his gilded home 

With pale alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in ; 
Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 

to drown the din. 


‘“‘ Spare,” Art implored, “ yon holy pile;” 
That grand, old time-worn turret spare ;”’ 

Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 

Cried out “ Forbear !” 


Gray-bearded Use, who deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 

Leaned on his staff, and wept, to find 

His seat o’erthrown. 


THE REFORMER. 


Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold, 
“Why smite,” he asked, in sad surprise, 
“The fair, the old ?”’ 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam; 
Shuddering and sick of heart, | woke, 
As from a dream. 


I looked: aside the dust cloud rolled — 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


*T was but the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 
Like breaking Day. 


Green grew the grain on battle-plains, 
O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow; 
The slave stood forging from his chains, 
The spade and plough. 


Where frowned the fort, pavillions gay 
And cottage windows, flower entwined, 
Looked out upon the peaceful bay 
And hills behind. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


Through prison walls, like Heaven-sent hope, 
Fresh breezes blew, and sumbeams strayed 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
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Glad school-girls answering to the bell, 
Came crowned with flowers. 
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Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for I know 
That where the share is deepest driven, 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn right, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of Wrong alone— 


These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day, 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh! backward-looking son of time ! 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


So wisely taught the Indian seer: 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 

Who wake by turns, Earth’s love and fear, 

Are one, the same. 


As idly as in that old day, 
Thou mournest did thy sires repine, 

So, in his time, thy child grown gray, 

Shall sigh for thine. 






Yet, not the less for them or thou 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To the great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats! 


Take heart!—the Waster builds again— 
A charmed life old goodness hath ; 

The tares may perish—but the grain 

Is not for death. 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 

Ho, wake and watch! —the world is gray 

With morning light! 
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MRS. SARAH J. HOWE. 


Arr. XLIL.— WESTERN DRAMA... 


Boleslas II. or the seige of Kiow,a dramatic poem founded on 
a portion of the History of Poland; in three acts. By Mrs. 


Saran J. Howe. 


Kiow is beseiged by Boleslas—famine stalks through the 
city—the people desire to surrender, but the Governor 
persists in holding out,—a council is called—surrender de- 
termined on, provided Boleslas will spare the people—a 
volunteer is requested to bear the message—no one is 
found till the good and beautiful Ianthe volunteers for 
the service,—she goes to the enemy’s tent, and at length 
succeeds in her mission ;—Boleslas now governs Kiow— 
he seeks the residence of Ianthe—finds her father’s house 
wreathed with flowers by the people, as a testimony of 
their gratitude to her—he protests his love for her, but she 
firmly repels him—at length a conspiracy is detected—Ni- 
colai found to be its leader—is arrested and imprisoned— 
Ianthe resolves to save her father—goes to Boleslas and 
procures Nicolai’s liberation by a sacrifice, to her, worse 
than death, by wedding Boleslas;—she loved Andrea who 
steals an interview or two with her—in one he is surprised 
by Boleslas—they fight—Andrea disarms him, but spares 
his life—lanthe becomes insane—dies in the arms of 
Andrea—Boleslas bursts upon them—fights and slays An- 
drea. 

The main fault I find in the drama is, that the affecting 
and tragical bursts too suddenly upon the reader, before 
he is fairly prepared for it. Considerable power is mani- 
fested in its composition. We shall say nothing further 
with regard to Mrs. Howe’s merit, until we see the volume 
she has in press. 





